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Green Mountain 



J I ] he Northeast^ longest covered bridge was 
closed for repairs a year and a half ago, and people 
'p: in the Connecticut Valley ąuickly realized they'd 

^ lost a lot morę than just a nostalgie symbol. The 
B bridge, which will be closed until sometime in late 
fali, 1989, links Windsor, Vermont, and Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire, across the Connecticut River. 

Covered bridges in this part of the world aren't relics; 
they're working bridges. When the Windsor-Cornish Bridge 
was closed, a lot of people couldn't get across the Connecticut 
— at least not the way they'd been used to. Nearly everyone 
in Windsor and in Cornish has had something to say about 
what's happened sińce. 

Dick's Corner Market in Windsor, for example, has lost 
some of the lunch business that used to come over from New 
Hampshire. Nina LaRose's Meals on Wheels Program has had 
to tum away some potential participants who live in New 
Hampshire. Sales in Marguerite Tewksbury's garden business 
in Windsor were down last summer. Some members of Trin- 
ity Evangelical Church (Windsor, again) had to walk to church 
for months when the bridge 
remained open to pedes- 
trians and now face a long 
drive. Ali these things were 
reported in The Valley 
News, the trim, attractive 
daily paper that covers the 
region. 

It was July 2, 1987, when 
New Hampshire authori- 
ties closed the bridge, 
which is New Hampshire's 
to repair, sińce that State 
owns all of the river to the 
Vermont bank, and hence 
the bridges. 

A sense of irritation — 
desperation almost — crept 
into local comments about 
the problem. That's be- 
cause the Connecticut Val- 
ley is a community based 
not on political boundaries, 
but on an ecological unit — 
the river and its watershed. 

It's connected in dozens of 


ways that have nothing whatsoever to do with State lines. 

The Windsor-Cornish covered bridge, like the 30 or so other 
Connecticut River bridges linking Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire, is a vital part of that interconnectedness. It seems fit- 
ting that a historie 122-year-old bridge should demonstrate 
(by being closed) how completely intertwined the people of 
two very different States are along the two banks of the upper 
Connecticut. 

In this issue we'll look closely at that fascinating region, 
the Connecticut Valley, a part of Vermont that's also a part 
of someplace else. 

Deborah Solomon's portrait of the area many people cali 
simply "the Upper Valley" explores some of the issues that 
are important to the entire Connecticut Valley, looks at the 
futurę, and finds that the region has some of the character- 
istics of both New Hampshire and Vermont. 

The history of one of Fairlee's many summer camps is the 
subject of Fay Campbell Kaynor's portrait of Anna Dodge, a 
woman whose character shaped Camp Quinibeck and its 
young campers for 60 years. 

Modern-day Brattleboro 
is a place with a mind of its 
own, a fact confirmed by 
the way it conducts town 
meeting, which is unlike 
the way any other town in 
Vermont does its business, 
and may be a portent of 
things to come for other 
large towns in the State. 
Fred Stetson looks at this 
unusual style of town meet¬ 
ing for Vermont Life. 

To round out this sec- 
tion, writer Nathaniel 
Tripp takes us on a canoe 
trip down the far-northem 
reaches of the river, show- 
ing yet another aspect of 
this many-faceted region. 

Finally, we should notę 
that one of the pleasures of 
this job is the stories that 
arrive suddenly, unan- 
nounced and unexpected, at 
our office and tum out to be 


Calendar Fans Take Notę: Bigger Boxes! 

When I'm eventually asked what was the dumbest thing I've 
done as editor of Veimont Life, at least after this year, HI 
have a good answer. 

It was shrinking the datę blocks on the 1989 Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar. 

No, I wasn't trying to encourage you to use fine-point pens 
or to write smali. It wasn't an attempt to get all of our cus- 
tomers to simplify their lives by cutting back on their ap- 
pointments. When I called for a redesign of the Vermont Life 
Wall Calendar, I simply wanted to give it a livelier, morę 
contemporary look. I now know just how wrong I was. 

I've sińce found out — in spades — that most of you don't 
want contemporary. You want useful. And you want big datę 
blocks on next year's calendar. Morę than 100 of you wrote 
to tell me so. 

So this is just to let you know that I heard you — loud and 
elear. Our 1990 Wall Calendar will have big datę blocks, like 
all the ones that preceded it. And I will write on the office 
blackboard 99 times (or maybe 999 times): 

"If it ain't broke . . ." 
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living, breathing pieces of Vermont's past or present. One 
such is Jack Liptak's remembrance of the three seasons he 
played for the St. Albans Giants semi-pro baseball team in 
the Northern League of the early 1950s. It's a humorous, 
poignant memoir of a part of Vermont many of us watched, 
but few knew, and we recommend it to you. 

• 

If Ethan Allen could return to Vermont, he'd be astonished 
at many things, of course. But perhaps most of all he would 
be amazed at the many different people he has been over the 
years. Since the day Allen died in February, a short 200 years 
ago, every succeeding generation of Vermonters has recreated 
his image to fit their own needs. 

Admired by many Vermonters in his own day, he was feared 
by many also. He was universally despised by the clergy of 
that time, who saw his religious views as heresy. He was 
charismatic, eccentric, a little bit frightening, a great leader 
sometimes distrusted by his own men, and a backwoods phi- 
losopher. 

In the early 19th Century, he was widely regarded as Amer¬ 
ica^ first frontier hero. The 
writer Herman Melville 
(whose later folk hero was 
a white whale) was one of 
those who canonized Allen, 
and he was not alone. Yet 
by the latter half of the 19th 
century, the proper Victo- 
rians took notę of his pro- 
fanity, his religious 
iconoclasm, his more-than- 
moderate thirst for alcohol, 
and his rowdy ways, and 
tumed up their noses. 

"His stock hit an all-time 
Iow in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury," comments Meg O- 
strum, project director at 
the newly opcned Ethan Al¬ 
len Homestead in Burling¬ 
ton. Modern historical 
scholarship has answered 
many of the ąuestions 
about Ethan Allen, but 
many still remain unan- 
swered. Today, he's seen as 


a complex figurę who becomes morę fascinating — and harder 
to know — as legend continues to accumulate around him. 

It is interesting that no actual portrait of the "real" Ethan 
Allen — whoever he may have been — exists. But that hasn't 
stopped imaginary, sometimes highly fanciful portraits and 
statues from being madę down through the years. Those por- 
trayals have been as varied as the differing historical views 
of Allen himself, and like those views, the many differing 
pictures of Allen suggest that every age has seen in him some- 
thing of itself, something different from each preceding age. 

Is the "real" Ethan Allen the frontier hero of early America, 
the rapscallion the late 19th century considered him to be, 
or the morę complex figurę pieced together by researchers in 
our own time? We may never have a definitive answer to 
that ąuestion, but at least we now have a place to ponder the 
puzzle and research it. 

The Ethan Allen Homestead, Vermont's newest historical 
site and one of its most interesting and significant, was 
opened last fali by Gov. Madeleine M. Kunin and several other 
dignitaries before a crowd of about 200. Located at the re- 

stored Allen home in the 
Burlington Intervale, the 
site has a modern, well- 
eąuipped visitor center, an 
interesting slide show 
about Allen, and a variety 
of exhibits. It closed for the 
winter, but will be open 
again in mid-April, and is a 
place that every Vermonter 
and every person interested 
in Vermont should visit. 

Despite all the contradic- 
tions, Allen is probably Ver- 
mont's most important 
historical figurę, for among 
other reasons, as pointed 
out by John Krueger, master 
of ceremonies at the cen- 
ter's opening: 

"Without Ethan Allen, 
Vermont would probably 
have wound up as an insig- 
nificant county in either 
New Hampshire or New 
York." — T.K.S. 
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Currents 
of Change 
In the 

UpperYklley 

Towns Seek to Preserue 
A Region, a Way of Life 

By Deborah Solomon 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 

ountains divide ; rivers connect. 

The Upper Valley, as towns along 
both sides of the Connecticut River 
from Windsor to Ryegate refer to 
themselves, is an unofficial yet cohesive com- 
munity. It is a land politically divided, but eco- 
logically intact — joined by a common landscape, 
history, and traditions, as well as by a crosshatch- 
ing of economic, civic, and social ties. 

Like most of the rest of Yermont, the towns of 
the Upper Connecticut Valley 
are changing. New people, 
new businesses, new roads, 
and new life-styles have cre- 
ated new opportunities and 
new problems for this region. 

As elsewhere in Vermont, 
it's become morę and morę difficult to make a 
living farming, and as a result some farmers are 
selling their land for building lots. Development 




Fairlee, Yermont, left, and its sister town 
across the Connecticut, Orford, New Hampshire. 













is on the increase and some places that were rural 
a decade ago are now suburban. 

Some changes have been for the better. The 
Connecticut River, for example, is now cleaner 
than it was 25 years ago, and conseąuently has 
been recognized as a major aesthetic and recrea- 
tional resource. Yet even that change has a dou- 
ble-edged ąuality, and many along the river 
foresee the day when riverfront property will be 
priced out of reach and riverside development will 
put new pressures on the valley. 

Amid the change, a unifying thread is the af- 
fection residents of the area have for their hills 
and, above all, their villages and 
river. 

The river binds the region to- 
gether. The towns to the west 
are in Vermont and those to the 
east are in New Hampshire, but 
their inhabitants are far morę 
likely to cross the bridges that 
span the river every five or 10 
miles than they are to make the 
trip to Montpelier or Concord. 

"You relate to the town across 
the river because it's closer than 
the towns to the north and 
south/ 7 says Will Chapman, a 
former Fairlee selectman who 
went to high school in Orford, 

New Hampshire, half a mile 
away. 

The links to the river have 
distanced the Upper Valley from 
State political centers and al- 
lowed the region to develop an 
idiosyncratic personality all its 
own — environmentally en- 
lightened like Vermont, yet 
brimming with the mercantile 
energy of New Hampshire. 

The region has spawned a va- 
riety of institutions that reflect 
its singular situation — several 
July Fourth parades that start 
out on one side of the river and 
end up on the other, a regional 
planning commission that crosses State borders, 
and an interstate school district — believed to be 
the first in the nation. 

The Upper Valley / s regional sense of identity 
has its roots in history. If things had gone the way 
many thought they should have, the region would 
have been a separate State — neither Vermont nor 
New Hampshire, but something in between. 

• 

The area was settled all at once in the early 
1760s in what has been called a coordinated mi- 
gration — a matter not of drift but of design. As 
the French and Indian Wars ended and the land 
opened up, groups of family members and friends 
from the same towns in Massachusetts and Con¬ 
necticut, sharing common religious beliefs and 
political views, traveled up the river together to 


Canoe racers 
on the river; 
Mamie Wert, 
left, and 
Sonya 

Duveneck at 
Dan & Whit's 
storę in 
Norwich. 


start new farms, new sawmills and new lives. 

These groups of settlers obtained joint charters 
(often to both sides of the river simultaneously), 
divided up the land eąuitably, and transplanted 
the democratic, town-centered form of govern- 
ment they had practiced in their home territories. 
Interdependence within the region and self-suf- 
ficiency with respect to the outside world were 
the twin benchmarks of their way of life. 

In the late 1770s this neighborly existence was 
compromised by a three-way land grab involving 
all of what is now Vermont. New Hampshire and 
New York were both attempting to annex the 
territory, while the Allen broth- 
ers and their cronies over in 
Bennington wanted to protect 
their considerable land holdings 
in the western sector by estab- 
lishing an entirely new State un- 
der local (i.e., their) control. 

The Connecticut River Valley 
towns wanted nonę of it. Peti- 
tions were circulated and meet- 
ings were held — instigated, it 
was said, by officials of Dart- 
mouth College. The initial plan 
was to create a separate State 
called New Connecticut, en- 
compassing the valley towns on 
both sides of the river and hav- 
ing as its Capital Dresden — that 
part of Hanover where the col¬ 
lege stood (and still stands). 

This idea failed to take shape, 
as did several attempts by towns 
on both sides of the river to per- 
suade both New Hampshire and 
Vermont to take them on as a 
package deal. 

The finał State boundaries as 
they exist today were set by the 
then-new federal government as 
a compromise to placate the ex- 
isting power structure (New 
York, New Hampshire, and the 
Allen faction). They adhere to 
schematically neat divisions 
rather than sociological and ecological common 
sense ; a river border is clear-cut and looks nice 
on a map. 

As this saga indicates, most of the elements 
that characterize the Upper Valley today were 
present 200 years ago: a town-centered society, a 
regional identity distinct from State power struc- 
tures, a river-centered point of view, and — per- 
haps most important — a tacit, though far from 
unanimous, acknowledgement of Dartmouth 
College as the region's central dynamie force. 

The presence of Dartmouth has caused the Up¬ 
per Valley to develop differently from the river- 
bank regions to the north and south. "The 
College," as it is locally referred to, represents 
money, influence, intellectual resources, cos- 
mopolitanism — and these assets have served to 
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fortify the entire region, from Windsor north. 

Now, however, the college's unąuestioned 
dominance over the region is being challenged by 
its earthier neighbor to the south — the city of 
Lebanon, N.H. Over the past 20 years, Lebanon 
has replaced the railroad town of White River 
Junction as the economic, if not the intellectual, 
center of the Upper Valley. 

White River Junction owed its prosperity to the 
rails; Lebanon's is writ in concrete. Two strips of 
concrete, to be exact: Interstate 91, which runs 
north-south along the Vermont side of the river, 
and Interstate 89, which runs diagonally from 
southeast New Hampshire to northwest Ver- 
mont, forming the major link between Boston and 
Montreal. 

Now Lebanon has tumed into an economic 


Delbert 
Leete's 
well-kept 
Wells River 
farm; the 
valley's 
farming tradi- 
tion is under 
pressure. 


boomtown. It is where the Dartmouth medical 
center has chosen to build its brand new facility 
(after Hanover, citing parking difficulities, turned 
it down). And it is also the site of the largest 
shopping center north of Springfield, Massachu¬ 
setts, replete with discount Stores, the reąuisite 
fast food emporia, and a massive 24-hour-a-day 
supermarket that offers not only cut-rate Staples 
but freshly shucked clams and oysters and french 
bread baked daily on the premises. 

While this development is welcomed by many 
(especially those who remember the depressed 
economic conditions that persisted in many parts 
of the area, even after World War II) there is an 
increasingly passionate anti-development move- 
ment that sees in the West Lebanon strip, with 
its traffic jams and choking exhaust fumes, the 
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ultimate fate of the entire region if nothing is done 
to control growth. 

Bayne Stevenson begs to disagree. "I love the 
traffic pattern," he says. "Every day I fali on my 
knees and pray it continues." Stevenson is the 
Upper Valley's ąuintessential developer, embody- 
ing many of the ąualities that make the area 
uniąue. 

He is not your typical get-rich-quick profiteer, 
but a Yale graduate who majored in American 
Studies with an emphasis on American furniture, 
paintings, and silver. His Powerhouse Mail, lo- 
cated just across the highway from the K-Mart 


The bridge 
that shapes 
the Upper 
Valley: 1-89 
joins White 
River Junction, 
left, and 
Lebanon. 


Plaża, is by far the classiest spread on the strip — 
a theme park modeled on a (sanitized] mneteenth 
century mili town, complete with cobblestones 
and period Street lamps. Now Stevenson is eagerly 
planning his next major project, a corporate re- 
search park to be located across the road from the 
new medical center. 

Stevenson loves the Upper Valley in all its per- 
mutations. "It's got the college, the hospital, the 
river, lakes, mountains, natural resources, cul- 
tural attractions — there's something interesting 
every five miles. I could never imagine living any- 
where else." 













He is not alone. This varied region, whose vi- 
tality is belied by its rounded hills and calmly 
flowing river, exerts a powerful hołd on those who 
live there — a magnetism due in large part to the 
Upper Valley's Vermont connection. 

In fact, the eastern half of the region has been 
called 'The Vermont of New Hampshire" — 
morę liberał politically, according to election re- 
sults, and morę concerned about the environ- 
ment, according to local activists. 

It even looks morę like Vermont than New 
Hampshire. Beyond the bustle of the Hanover- 
Lebanon axis, there is a typically Vermonty land- 
scape — open fields, dairy farms, 
and broad vistas. And there is a 
series of smali towns — some, 
to be surę, located in New 
Hampshire, but all fitting the 
classic Vermont image. 

There is Thetford, with its 
rustic airs and its progressive 
politics (its town meeting was 
one of the first in Vermont to 
vote for a nuclear arms freeze); 

Fairlee with its lakeside camps 
and family resorts; Orford, 

N.H., with its "ridge" of palatial 
Federal houses; Newbury with 
its spacious common and an- 
nual crown of crabapple trees 
that burst mto bloom simulta- 
neously on its main Street 
lawns; and Windsor with its 
stately brick buildings and its 
fabled covered-bridge connec¬ 
tion to Cornish, N.H. — the 
longest two-span covered bridge 
in the nation. 

And there is Norwich — a 
bedroom community for Hano- 
ver professionals with rural as- 
pirations. Norwich has a generał 
storę that carries workboots 
along with winę bottled under 
its own label, and a model ele- 
mentary school where the chil- 
dren use computers and cele- 
brate spring by dancing around maypoles on the 
village green. Tt's probably the only town in Ver- 
mont, ,/ says Rusty Sachs, a local lawyer, "where 
the kids come to school in Benetton shirts with 
manure on their shoes." 

Settling into these outlying towns, as well as 
mto the morę "suburban" environs of Hanover 
and Lebanon, is a growing number of newcomers. 
The Upper Valley's population (now conserva- 
tively estimated at 73,200] increased by 50 per- 
cent between 1960 and 1980; and the people 
moving in constitute the third factor — along 
with the college and the Interstates — that is 
shaping the futurę of the region. "The flatlander 
migration defines the new Upper Valley," says 
Dartmouth history professor Jere Danieli. 

There is no such thing as a typical flatlander, 


but it is fair to say that many of those who have 
arrived in the Upper Valley in the past 20 years 
have certain ąualities in common: they are young, 
well-educated, and in the broadest sense idealistic 

— eager to develop their own skills and apply 
them for the benefit of the community. 

Karen Kayen moved in right after college in 
1972, with her guitar, a passion for musie, and no 
elear goals. "I just knew I wanted to live in this 
kind of area." She taught school, left to become 
a full-time composer and performer, and then — 
in 1985 — became the first program director of 
White River Junction's new FM radio station 
KXE, where she soon estab- 
lished a trademark musical mix 
of jazz, classical, folk, new age 
and soul musie designed to 
please the eclectic tastes of the 
Upper Valley audience. She is 
also host of the popular moming 
interview show "Breakfast at 
the Hanover Inn" for WNHV. 

Kayen credits the Upper Val- 
ley for her rewarding personal 
odyssey. "Everything is avail- 
able here," she says. "Every- 
thing is there to be created 
because it hasn't already been 
done. It's not so stratified that 
you can't make it up as you go 
along. There is still room for 
growth. Living here allowed me 
to invent myself." 

In contrast to Kayen, Vicki 
Smith came to the Upper Valley 
with a mission. She spent sum- 
mers at Camp Billings on Lakę 
Fairlee when she was a child, 
and graduated from Dartmouth. 
She has dedicated herself to pro- 
tecting the region that shaped 
her youth, obtaining a graduate 
degree in planning from Harward 
for this explicit purpose. 

Smith lives in an old, unren- 
ovated house she bought three 
years ago. "Thank goodness I 
did," she says, "because I couldn't afford it now 

— property values have doubled and my salary 
certainly hasn't." She hasn't had time to make 
the necessary improvements because she works 
a 60-hour week at three different jobs, all focused 
on land planning and preservation. 

She spends four days a week with the Upper 
Valley-Lake Sunapee Regional Planning Council 

— helping the Vermont towns of Hartford, Nor¬ 
wich, and Thetford as well as 28 towns in western 
New Hampshire to grapple with transportation, 
zoning, solid waste disposal, affordable housing, 
and other problems engendered by rapid growth. 

On Thursdays, she acts as zoning administrator 
for the town of Thetford, holding court in a smali 
room in the old brick town hall in Thetford Cen¬ 
ter, where she guides a steady stream of residents 


Cindy Hodge 
and goose on 
the family 
farm in 
Fairlee; 
farmer 
Delbert 
Leete. 
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through the necessary procedural reąuirements 
for building on, subdividing, or otherwise altering 
their land. 

In this capacity, she tries to ensure not only 
that the regulations are complied with but that 
the integrity of the land is respected. "I like to 
see boundaries kept within the old stone walls," 
she says gently but firmly to one local resident 
planning to split his property in two so that an 
old friend can build a house. 

She is also executive director of the Upper Val- 
ley Community Land Trust, one of a number of 
similar groups working in concert throughout the 
region to convince farmers and other large land- 
holders that there are altematives to selling out 
for top dollar. There are conservation easements, 
for example, and development rights can be 
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Ties to the 
river unify 
the ualley; 

above, 
nighttime 
arrives in 
White River 
Junction. 


deeded directly to the trust. 

Smith usually gets a sympathetic reception. 
'The people in the Upper Valley are very envi- 
ronmentally conscious," she says. "You don't 
have to sell the idea as you do in some other 
places. The people who have lived here a long 
time — their hearts ache when they see little 
houses popping up in meadows." 

One of those people is Al Stevens — educator, 
local politician, former farmer. Stevens is a direct 
descendant of General Jacob Bayley, one of the 
Upper Valley's first settlers. He and his father and 
grandfather before him worked 350 scenie acres 
on Bibie Hill in northem Newbury. In 1988, 
Stevens sold off his herd of 150 Ayrshires and gave 
up farming for good. 

"If one of my kids wanted to farm, I'd still be 












doing it, trying to keep it alive," he says. ''But 
people don't realize the toll it takes, not bcing 
able to make a living doing what you want to do. 
Every year you go deeper into debt, using up all 
the eąuity that your grandfather and father put 
into the property. I'm relieved to be out of it." 

The land has been rented to another farmer 
while the family tries to decide what to do with 
it. Stevens has already sold off several smali pieces 
around the edge of the property, at far less than 
fair market value he says, to local people wanting 
to build homes. "People need a place to live," says 
Stevens. 

The plots he has sold are 
rocky and wooded, unsuitable 
for farming; he would like to 
keep the centrally located farm 
acreage intact. He has been ap- 
proached by several regional 
land trusts and is considering 
their proposals. 

"I try to be socially con- 
scious," he says, "but what do I 
do? Is it all my responsibility to 
provide for the community, or 
do the State and the community 
have some responsibility too? 

What ; s right for me and the 
community? I don't know the 
answer.'* 

As morę farmers like Al 
Stevens opt out, and morę de- 
velopers like Bayne Stevenson 
move in, the varied and bal- 
anced ecological (and sociolog- 
ical) system that is the Upper 
Valley today is at risk. Most ex- 
perts agree that the next 10 
years will be crucial. 

If answers are to be found, the 
chances are they will be 
uniąuely adapted to the Upper 
Valley's uniąue situation. The 
region has always been a fruitful 
social laboratory. There is 
something about the area — per- 
haps its history of self-defini- 
tion, perhaps its need to accommodate two 
different political and philosophic Systems, per¬ 
haps its manageable size — that encourages ex- 
perimentation and sustains yariety. 

Thetford resident Peter Blodgett attributes 
these characteristics to the river itself. "The river 
has carved this landscape," he says. "It's our po¬ 
litical center. It gives us what we've got. It's never 
in one place. It's always in motion, always moving 
on." 

Just as there is no typical flatlander in the Upper 
Valley, so there is no typical native, but Blodgett, 
who grew up on a farm in Bradford, graduated 
from Dartmouth, and worked as a teacher and 
carpenter before taking on his present job of li- 
brarian in the town of Thetford, could be consid- 
ered emblematic of the region's population. 



The 

Connecticut 
River is 
the curuing 
ribbon where 
Vermont and 
New Hampshire 
meet. 


He remembers helping to milk the 120 Hol- 
steins in his family's dairy herd, trapping musk- 
rats, and fishing for trout in HalPs Brook. He 
remembers riding with his grandmother on the 
last run of the passenger train from White River 
Junction to Wells River. He remembers watching 
the interchange of 1-91 at Norwich bcing built, 
after which, he says, the valley was never the 
same. 

He is an idealist — belonging to an "affinity 
group" that focuses its attentions on anti-nuclear, 
pro-peace activities, and to another local group 
called the Institute for Humań Ecology, which 
holds monthly self-designed rit- 
uals intended to foster human 
trust and celebrate wholeness 
with the earth. 

He is also a pragmatist. One 
day a week he commutes to Bos¬ 
ton, where he is completing a 
graduate degree in library sci¬ 
ence. This field has become a hi- 
tech profession, and Blodgett is 
learning its secrets in order to 
share them. 

He is concerned that Thetford 
and other smali towns may find 
themselves priced out of the 
mainstream of the Communi¬ 
cations revolution, and he be- 
lieves librarians have the duty 
— and the power — to prevent 
this. 

"Information is becoming 
morę and morę electronic, 
which means that increasingly 
only the well-off will have ac- 
cess to it. I want the community 
to have access too" — access to 
the vast data bases of Dart¬ 
mouth, the State, the federal 
government, is what he means, 
and he means for Thetford to 
have it. 

Several years ago, Blodgett 
paddled the length of the Con¬ 
necticut River from Canada to 
the ocean "to look at the watershed I live in." 
The trip underscored his attachment to the area, 
he says, and also brought home the realization 
that "our responsibility is to make the land ca- 
pable of supporting morę and morę diversity, of 
multiplying possibilities." 

It is the river's changeability and constant 
movement that taught him this. "The river," he 
says, "is a powerful metaphor. It's always dancing 
in the light." 


Writer/editor Deborah Solomon has been a resident of 
Newbury for the past eight years. As an editor for Dart¬ 
mouth Medical School, she wrote the nationally syn- 
dicated column “Living with Cancer.” She has also 
been a reporter and documentary producer for public 
television. She is features editor of the Yalley News. 
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The Director of Quinibeck Camps 
Wouldn't Take 'No' for an Answer 


By Fay Campbell Kaynor 


Connecticut 

RiverValley 



O 

he'd come up in the spring to 
i get her seed potatoes," re- 

L 1 calls West Fairlee's Bill God- 

^- / frey. "You could tell when 

she was coming. She'd start blowing her 
horn way down the road." 

Anyone who knew her would agree 
that Anna Dodge had a real presence. She 
madę her mark, whether teaching school 
in Post Mills in the early years of this 
century, driving a four-horse team to the 
Strafford copper mines, or chairing a Fed¬ 
erated Church meeting at North Thet- 
ford. Most notably, she madę her mark 
at Camp Quinibeck, which she ran with 
style and unfailing energy for 60 years. 

When Quinibeck opened in 1911, there 
weren't morę than 10 camps for girls in 
all of New England. The shores of Lakę 
Fairlee were bordered by hay fields and 
timber lots ; Melendy's ice cream parlor 
and a YMCA camp were the only signs 
of seasonal business. 

Yet, within a decade, bugle calls 
echoed from nine camps around the lakę, 
and the Connecticut Valley became 
known as summer camp country. Soon 
Quinibeck itself was described in a na- 
tionally respected guide to summer 
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camps as "one of the largest and most 
successful camps for girls in the coun¬ 
try." With Anna Dodge at the hełm, Qui- 
nibeck set an example for others until, 
in 1971, it bowed to the social trends that 
put an end to the golden era of private 
summer camps. 

The fact that Anna Dodge was the one 
in charge at Quinibeck gave the enter- 
prise a distinctly Vermont tonę. For 
hundreds of families arriving on Quini- 
beck's front porch, this woman's cheer 
and brusąueness were an introduction to 
the State as well as to the camp. 

The director wasn't just from the area ; 
she was of the area. She had pitched hay 
as a girl in fields she could see from the 
camp. Her ancestors were Vermont set- 
tlers; her mother's forbears farmed East 
Thetford grants before the Revolution 
and her father's ancestors went into busi¬ 
ness at the Ompompanoosuc Falls. Her 
father, William Dodge, served three years 
as a Union Army volunteer in the Civil 


Right, Anna Dodge and a few ofher many 
campers. For 60 years, the camp she 
built on the shores of Lakę Fairlee 
was a vital, thriving place. 


















War before running the West Fairlee 
storę and the mail route to Chelsea. His 
wife, Frances, known as "a very direct 
person — clean and tidy and one to make 
the children take responsibility, 77 was 
from the Niles family of local physicians. 
Anna and her brother Edward had cous- 
ins in nearly every house in their home- 
town of Post Mills. 

With this nurturing and a Thetford 
Academy diploma, 
young Anna Dodge had 
gone off to the State 
teacher's college at 
Castleton, returning to 
teach in the one-room 
schoolhouses of her na- 
tive valley. Two years 
later, in 1904, she was 
district superintend- 
ent. 

The Dodge glance 
must have fallen rather 
sternly on individual 
pupils. "It was pretty 
hard to get around 
her/ 7 according to one 
of her students, who re- 
members having madę 
the mistake of hesitat- 
ing before admitting to 
her that he had thrown 
his hat in the air in 
class. But she was al- 
ways willing to help 
students who genu- 
inely tried, according 
to local residents Helen 
Paige and Glenn Aldrich, who were 
among the many students who sat on the 
hard benches in her classrooms. 

The fortuitous matching of Anna 
Dodge and her long career as camp ad¬ 
ministrator began in the summer of 
1910. New York City school teachers 
Frank Bryant and William Clendenin 
wanted to start a private camp for chil¬ 
dren not being served by the inner-city 
camps of that day. They asked at the Post 
Mills grocery storę if there were some 
local person who could help them with 
their plans. Storekeeper Rollin Hatch re- 
ferred them to the 29-year-old local 
school mistress. She was traveling daily 
between her lodging at Frank Wilcox 7 s 
farm and the 11 schools under her su- 
pervision. With her driving gloves 
/7 pulled elear up to the elbow 77 and her 
buggy hitched to a high-stepping black 
marę, Anna Dodge had become well ac- 
ąuainted with the land and the people 
around Lakę Fairlee. For the New York 
entrepreneurs, she was the ideał contact. 
For the opportunity they brought, she 


was perfectly suited. The camp site she 
recommended was 150 feet above Lakę 
Fairlee 7 s "long, still water/ 7 which the 
Indian name, Quinibeck, honors. Besides 
a spectacular view, it had a two-story 
farmhouse and a barn. On November 15, 
1910, Anna Amelia Dodge and her part- 
ners became owners of a 36-acre portion 
of the Prescott/Moore farm on the slopes 
of Ely Mountain. 


Quinibeck had a West 
Point riding instruc- 
tor, a Maine guide to 
lead canoe trips, and a 
Parisienne to head 
the French table. 


They lost no time in putting out a 
camp brochure. It promised fresh milk 
from their own herd and a broad spec¬ 
trum of arts, crafts, naturę study, and 
outdoor activities. The waterfront would 
offer boating and fishing (bring favorite 
rods!). There would be swimming as well 
— in long black stockings, of course. And 
according to the pamphlet 7 s pledge that 
"the art of seeing things will be culti- 
vated, 77 the night sky was to be studied 
through the opera glass with physiogra- 
phy teacher Bryant. 

The subjects offered at Quinibeck re- 


flected the offerings of camps that had 
pioneered the movement in the previous 
decade. There was, besides, a hint of 
Quinibeck 7 s later variety — subjects like 
fencing, crew, and modern dance — 
added by a director committed to pro- 
viding riches that were outside her own 
experience. 

Partners Bryant and Clendenin had no 
trouble securing the first season 7 s en- 
rollment of 40 girls, 
most of them from 
well-to-do Eastern fam- 
ilies. Meanwhile Qui- 
nibeck 7 s "matron" (as 
the 1915 national camp 
directory called her), 
with her penchant for a 
challenge, was prepar- 
ing to open camp. She 
had carpenters build a 
dozen cabins, a dining 
porch, boathouse and 
recreation hall. 

She determined at 
the start that her camp 
would have an excep- 
tionally fine 77 table 77 
and she kept the cost 
down with home- 
grown vegetables, a 
flock of laying hens, 
and her own ability to 
talk livestock prices 
with the meat packers 
at White River Junc- 
tion. 

For hiring the needed 
labor, schoolroom tactics were put to 
work. "She come over that hill at 6:30 
one morning and waited while I stopped 
my mower," recalls Thetford farmer Ken 
Bragg. "She said she wanted me to do 
some haying for her and she wasn 7 t tak- 
ing 7 no 7 for an answer. 77 

And Miss Dodge, as she was called by 
everyone outside her immediate family, 
knew enough to put neighbor Llewellyn 
Blake to work in the vegetable gardens 
each summer and on cabin roofs in the 
spring, although she had initially hired 
him to drive a team of horses and run 
the mapie sugar rig. But very few ever 
called Anna Dodge unfair. /7 You knew 
where you stood with Miss Dodge, 77 says 
Blake, of Ely. 

There were interesting fringe benefits. 
Retired teacher Kermit Cook remembers 
working on the Quinibeck farm crew as 
a college-age kid. Fortunately the crew 
got room and board, for there were no 
weekly paychecks at Quinibeck. Pay day 
was the last day of camp and, to his sur- 
prise, Cook found his check madę out for 
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the amount of his Dartmouth tuition 
bill. "There wasn't any of the young 
Quinibeck help that didn't go to college 
if they wanted to," he says. 

Both the Dodge generosity and shrewd- 
ness were packaged in sharp New Eng- 
land humor. At the end of most 
conversations, there was a parting shot 
that could make you smile weeks later. 
For campers, Miss Dodge's impressive 
girth and erect posturę 
occasionally lost their 
authoritarian aura. 

There was, for exam- 
ple, the memorable 
Fourth of July when a 
portly Santa Claus 
drove through camp, 
cracking her whip in a 
sleigh behind a certain 
black marę. "She 
hadn't breathed a word 
to a soul," says Adelle 
Benes, a member of the 
Staff at the time. 

Each season's open- 
ing day would have 
been preceded by a 
winter of uncanny 
scouting. Quinibeck 
had a West Point riding 
instructor, a Maine 
guide to lead canoe and 
mountain trips, a Pari- 
sienne to head the 
French table, and col¬ 
lege team coaches for 
land and water sports. 

No amount of planning, however, 
could prevent the occasional emergency. 
One morning in the 194-Os, the Florida 
chef and his helpers took off in a huff. 
According to Liz Whitaker, head coun- 
selor that year, "an unperturbed Miss 
Dodge got on the phone to Boston and a 
new crew was on board that afternoon." 

On the same day, Anna Dodge might 
have dispatched a truck to deliver canoes 
for the Rangeley trip, examined a load of 
fresh fish from Portland, lectured to the 
counselor-training class, and driven to 
Hanover in a cloud of dust that left police 
officers scratching their heads. 

Much as she relished this variety, Miss 
Dodge's highest priority had morę to do 
with the daily life of the campers. At Sen¬ 
ior Camp's pre-breakfast flag raising, 
wearing a tailored dress and walking 
shoes, her hair drawn tightly back, hands 
confidently relaxcd at her sides, she pro- 
nounced her chipper "Good mornin', 
everybody!" and every so often, the 
dreaded "Who hasn't brushed her teeth?" 
Many things were accomplished in the 


chilly mist of those Vermont mornings 
that had failed back in the suburbs of 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Even in the early days when other 
camps were being run with a family-like 
spontaneity as each day unfolded, Anna 
Dodge infused Quinibeck's program 
with routine and structure. At Senior 
Camp, certain things were definitely 
compulsory. Stormy mornings meant a 


Anna Dodge's cheer 
and brusqueness 
were an introduction 
to Vermont as well as 
to Camp Quinibeck. 


yigorous hike around the lakę — a blues 
preventative. Rain or shine, daily assem- 
bly included a classical number played 
by the resident string ąuartet. Wednes- 
day evening chamber concerts saw every- 
one (in pajamas if they wished) on the 
lawn, watching the hills subside in the 
twilight to the strains of Handel and 
Dvorak. 

There was lots of singing. At the inter- 
faith Sunday vespers, after the coached 
Bach chorale, the improvised harmony to 
"Peace I Ask of Thee, Lakę Fairlee" waft- 
ing out over the lakę silenced even die- 


hard complaints about reąuired atten- 
dance. 

As for electives, it was Miss Dodge's 
hope that in the daily rush for the sign- 
up sheets posted outside the recreation 
hall, each girl would find something at 
which she could excel. And with the co- 
operation of the hand-picked, college- 
trained counselors (one in every cabin of 
three campers), she pressed eąually hard 
for each girl to "try 
something new/' Well- 
rounded was well-pre- 
pared. 

Activities were only 
one of the tools for 
molding young girls 
into confident adults. 
While psychiatrists 
were debating the phe- 
nomenon of adoles- 
cence, Anna Dodge was 
giving lectures to her 
teenage campers on 
how to shake hands 
convincingly. Another 
lecture started with 
"What is your purpose 
today?" Barn swallows 
in the rafters and 95 
senior campers sitting 
tailor-fashion in navy 
serge bloomers and 
sailor-blouse middies 
wondered what would 
come next. "Will you 
make it a point to 
speak to someone who 
may be lonely?" could needle a snobbish 
15-year-old or goad those who were shy 
or simply thoughtless. 

There were no threats of punishment 
or demerits of any kind, only a reliance 
on the positive effect of suggestion. In its 
own way, it worked. Today Quinibeck 
alumna Virginia Mead remarks, "We just 
soaked up what Miss Dodge had to offer, 
and it's stuck by us every day of our 
lives!" 

Many camps prospered, but Quini- 
beck's enrollment ąuadrupled in the first 
four years. This was the signal to set a 
limit — 225 campers and 85 counselors 
— and to open a Junior Camp on the lake- 
shore. Co-founder Frank Bryant, a gentle, 
fatherly man, was the natural choice to 
direct the younger group, while Miss 
Dodge retained command (and her book- 
lined bungalow) at the original campus, 
which thereafter was known as "Senior 
Camp." 

In her role as secretary-treasurer of the 
Quinibeck Corporation, she guided the 
camp's expansion to its finał extent, 400 
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acres. She had all along had her eye on 
the easterly ridge, and finally the 
"Hawk's Nest" lean-to perched there, 
overlooking the countryside and shelter- 
ing batches of overnight campers with 
their bedrolls and marshmallows and 
ghost stories. 

No plan was too ambitious nor detail 
too smali to warrant Anna Dodge's 
whole-hearted attention. "Quinibeck 
was her life," as one- 
time camp bookkeeper 
Rhoda Hyde noted. 

This dedication, in 
concert with the stellar 
circle of camp leaders 
at lakes Fairlee and 
Morey, paid off. In 
1925, the prestigious 
SargenCs Handbook of 
Summer Camps stated, 

'There is no morę im- 
portant center for sum¬ 
mer camps than the 
Thetford-Fairlee sec- 
tion of the Connecticut 
Valley." Of the 20 
camps in that section, 

Quinibeck was the 
largest and the fourth 
oldest. 

Among the prime 
movers, Anna Dodge 
was unusual in two 
ways: She had no Ivy 
League background, 
and she was native to 
her camp's locale. No 
one did morę for the camping movement. 
She even served a term as vice president 
of the National Association of Directors 
of Girls' Camps. This must have been 
ąuite a chore for one who, in her camp's 
early days, personally led the girls on 
hikes over New Hampshire's Presiden- 
tial Rangę. Perhaps she found the ideał 
way to stay close to the action and still 
benefit the larger community of camps 
by hosting the annual two-week training 
course for New England waterfront in- 
structors. It was, for many years, held at 
Quinibeck before the camp's opening 
datę, and attracted the top names in can- 
oeing, swimming and diving. 

Spending summers at Lakę Fairlee and 
winters (minus the Boston concert sea- 
son) at her North Thetford house, Anna 
Dodge never really left the valley of her 
childhood. Yet, because she worked on 
many levels at once, her life was never 
duli. 

She'd take her fishing pole and puli a 
trout out of Blood Brook under Spaulding 
Hill, where she had fishing rights in ex- 


change for stocking the stream. She 
could jump in behind the wheel of a de- 
livery truck and park it where she 
wanted it. She applied her genius with 
calculated risk — here to Capital invest- 
ment and there to a spoiled teenager. And 
in all her decisions, she was challenged 
to play her natural impatience against a 
long, judicious view that was also hers. 

Like every dedicated administrator, 


As for electwes, 
it was Miss Dodge's 
hope that each 
girl would find 
something at which she 
could excel. 


she faced disappointments. Besides that 
fatal trend — a new generation of teen- 
agers too restless to accept a long, slow 
summer of supervised activity — there 
were the 1920s counselors who cut their 
long curls to flapper-girl length. And two 
decades later, there were some who 
broke the "no smoking all summer" 
vow. 

But Quinibeck was as nearly perfect as 
Anna Dodge could make it. From the 
Blue and White team "sings" to "Gala 
Day," she tutored countless young 
women in how to succeed and fail, com- 


pete and help, be strong and be ladylike 
— all of equal importance in her view. 

Not surprisingly, her camp held the 
confidence of families across the nation, 
of the local labor force, and of Green 
Mountain fire wardens, who said they 
could identify Quinibeck hikers by their 
deportment on the trail. Speaking for all 
of them, North Thetford's Rhoda Hyde 
says, "When Quinibeck closed down, 
people couldn't believe 
it." 

Anna Dodge was 90, 
with only two years to 
live, when she and co- 
owner Spencer Phillips 
decided not to open for 
the 1972 season. Of the 
camps that had grown 
up along with hers, 
many had already 
closed and those that 
hadn't had changed to 
fit modern tastes. That 
was not for Anna 
Dodge. She had be- 
lieved too firmly in the 
non-specialized, all- 
girl, full-season sum¬ 
mer experience. With 
that kind of camp no 
longer in demand, her 
mission was con- 
cluded. Its success can 
be measured in gener- 
ations of alumnae 
whose lives are richer 
for Miss Dodge's par- 
ticular blend of sense and sensitivity. 
The other measure of Quinibeck's suc¬ 
cess is the record of 60 years in the 
forefront of the camping movement. 

Kermit Cook, the camp worker who 
went to Dartmouth and became a 
teacher, recalls Anna Dodge as neighbor, 
civic leader, and personnel hirer and firer. 
He explains her camp's success ąuite 
simply: "When Anna Dodge set her mind 
to something, it usually went." coo 

Summer Camps Today 

Camp Quinibeck is gone, but there are 
still seven summer camps in Fairlee for 
boys and girls. For morę information on 
these and on the many other summer 
camps in Vermont, contact the Vermont 
Travel Division, 134 State St., Montpe- 
lier, VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236). 


Fay Campbell Kaynor is a free-lance writer 
from Amherst, Massachusetts. She was as- 
sociated with Camp Quinibeck from 1938 to 
1958 as a scholarship camper, counselor, and 
Staff recruiter. 
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The Brattleboro^hy 

Is This the Futurę of Town Meeting? 


By Fred 
Photographed by 

/ ears ago, acoustics in Brattle- 
boro's old Community Hall 
I weren't the best. What's morę, after 
m. a day-long annual town meeting, 
with residents crowded into the gym and 
the balcony above, the air was terrible. 
And for older citizens, climbing the steep 
central stairway to reach the meeting 
(and the town's only polling box) was a 
struggle. Once police had to be called to 
help an elderly woman, her white hair 
tucked bcneath her 
black bonnet, white 
shawl draped over her 
shoulders and wire-rim 
glasses pinched for- 
ward on her nose, up 
the stairs to vote. 


Connecticut 

RiverValley 



Stetson 
Kindra Clineff 

"It was just about the worst place in 
the world to have that kind of a meet¬ 
ing," recalled Corwin S. Elwell, who has 
been Brattleboro's town manager for 29 
years. "At times, it got pretty unruly. It 
really was a case of who could pack the 
meeting . . 

"It lasted all day and half the night," 
remembered retired Probate Judge Ralph 
Chapman. "A lot of people who you 
never heard from all year had a lot to say 
not of much interest to anyone except 
thcmselves." 

In the late 1940s, one group convinced 
the town at an annual meeting to buy 


Judge Ralph Chapman, moderator, 
prepares for Brattleboro's Town Meeting. 
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expensive concrete grandstands from the 
defunct Brattleboro Maples semi-pro 
baseball team. 

It turned out that some of those pres- 
ent had morę than a passing interest in 
baseball. Their non-profit Corporation 
owned the stands. 

"It was pretty easy for the proponents 
of an issue to get their troops there and 
approve whatever was needed," Elwell 
said. "Of course, there was nothing il- 
legal about it. It's just not a very stable 



way to carry on a local government." 

Seeking stability and an escape from 
Town Meeting Day shenanigans, Brat¬ 
tleboro decided to try a new form of gov- 
ernance. In March 1960, after morę than 
seven years of discussion, residents voted 
1,293 to 749 to adopt a representative 
town government. Brattleboro is the only 
community in Vermont ever to do so, but 
it may not be the last. 

Today, Brattleboro^ 7,300 registered 
voters do not meet to cast ballots on the 
operating budget, school projects and 
other local issues, as do morę than 200 
other Vermont towns. Instead, on the 
third Saturday of March, 130 town meet¬ 
ing members assemble and vote on their 
behalf. 

On March 19, 1961, Brattleboro^ town 
meeting members met for the first time, 
not in the old hall, but in the morę spa- 
cious Brattleboro High School gym. 
They've been meeting there ever sińce. 

Although representative town govern- 
ment has not been copied elsewhere in 
Vermont, many towns in Southern New 
England have it and larger Vermont com- 
munities have considered it. Some see it 
as a way to make government morę ef- 
fective and to counter the serious prob¬ 
lem of voter apathy. Last year, town 
meeting attendance statewide was only 
11 percent of eligible voters, according to 
the secretary of state's office. 

Frank Bryan, a University of Yermont 



political scientist who decries the de- 
cline of the traditional town meeting, 
nonetheless believes Brattleboro offers 
an excellent model for growing Vermont 
towns. 

"When you get much over 5,000, and 
you try to skirt the town-meeting frame- 
work over that, it doesn't work," he said. 
"Once you get beyond 2,500 to 3,000, the 
drop off in attendance is remarkable — 
it gives town meeting a bad name." 

Bryan and Secretary of State James 
Douglas prefer the Brattleboro form of 
government for towns such as Spring- 
field and Bennington and the growing 
satellite communities of Burlington such 
as Colchester, Williston and Shelburne. 

"It's a much better step in the right 
direction than going to the board of ald- 
ermen (and city form of government)," 
Bryan said. "It's closer to the people — 
people have to have a reasonable chance 
to feel they can affect the things that af- 
fect them." 

• 

Brattleboro^ representative meeting 
begins promptly at 9 a.m. At first, the 
gathering looks much like any other tra¬ 
ditional March town meeting. The mod¬ 
erator, Judge Chapman, sits behind a 
podium. Vermont and American flags 
stand behind him. Seventeen purple and 
white State athletic championship ban- 
ners hang from the west wali of the high 
school gym. 

Seated on rows of metal chairs on a 

S eeking stability 
and an escape 
from Town Meeting 
Day shenanigans, 
Brattleboro tried a new 
form of gooemance. 


gray canvas tarp, the elected members 
include businessmen, lawyers, account- 
ants, teachers, retailers, doctors, house- 
wives, and plumbers, plus the ex-officio 
members: five selectmen, five school di- 
rectors, three State legislators, the town 
clerk, town treasurer and town modera¬ 
tor. Each elected member represents 
about 180 Brattleboro voters from one of 
four town districts. 

Within the town's four districts is an 
eclectic mix of people. If Brattleboro 
(population 12,500) has the look of a tra¬ 
ditional smali New England city, it has 
anything but a rigid, conservative polit¬ 
ical bent. Some consider this the birth- 
place of modern liberał Republicanism in 
Vermont, the home of the Aiken-Gibson 
wing of the party, named for U.S. Senator 
George D. Aiken and Govemor Ernest W. 
Gibson Jr. An influx of young people in 
the late 1960s and early 70s also altered 
the political landscape here. 

Although town meeting members may 



take liberał positions on some issues, 
they're an independent bunch, says Nor¬ 
man Runnion, editor of the Brattleboro 
Reform er. 

Once, a young woman in flower-child 
attire urged the members to approve an 
innocuous resolution calling for "peace 
in Central America." Surely, in Brattle¬ 
boro, the most liberał of Southern Yer¬ 
mont communities, this would pass with 
little debate. 

But the young woman lectured the 
gathering patronizingly. "You people!" 
she said, before others had a chance to 
speak. "You people have no business 
supporting our government's policy in 
Central America." 

As she droned on, Runnion and others 
cringed in their chairs. He said he could 
feel the change coming over those in the 
gymnasium. In a decisive and even ex- 
uberant vote, the members heartily de- 
feated the resolution. 
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Town meeting members once were 
asked to vote on an unpopular property 
reappraisal that would have increased 
taxes for many of their constituents. At 
the outset, the measure seemed headed 
for defeat. 

But for some reason one resident 
started laughing at another who advo- 
cated the change. He laughed with a bi- 
zarre, cacophonous laugh — and kept it 
up. Once again, town meeting members 
sąuirmed in their seats. And, in another 
decisive vote, they approved the unpop¬ 
ular property reappraisal. 

Much of this may sound like any tra- 
ditional town meeting. But, Brattleboro's 
representative government does have 
distinctive features. 

Before annual meetings and special 
meetings (to discuss major building proj- 
ects or Capital expenditures), each mem- 
ber receives a hefty information packet 
from the town manager's office. Last 
year's envelope measured SVi x 11 inches 
and was three-ąuarters of an inch thick. 
With this data in hand, the elected meet¬ 
ing members are able to cast responsible, 
well-informed votes on all issues, pro- 
ponents of the system say. 

"Knowing they represent their neigh- 
bors, they take their voting rights much 
morę seriously," said State Senator Rob¬ 
ert T. Gannett, a Republican legislator 
and Brattleboro resident for morę than 
40 years. Gannett, Judge Chapman, for- 
mer Selectman Richard Sherwin, and the 


W 'e still have a few 
people in this 
commnnity," Corwin 
S. Elwell says, "who 
tell us we have taken 
their vote away." 


late town clerk, A. Hadley Shumway, led 
the move to establish representative 
town government. 

Gannett's remarks seemed borne out 
by last year's meeting, one of the shortest 
in recent memory. Many members, at 
least three or four dozen of the 130 at- 
tending, participated in the four-hour 
discussion. No testy debates ensued and 
no serious hitches occurred. Judge Chap¬ 
man presided, displaying a ąuick mind 
and flawless courtesy. His respect for 
others and his humor defused arguments 
and tensions. 

Much of the discussion amounted to 
curious, courteous ąuestioning. Issues 
such as the $6.03 million town budget 
and $12,500 to operate the Living Mem¬ 
oriał Park Ski Lift passed without much 
debate. 

Any of Brattleboro^ voters may speak 
at meetings from outside the members' 
roped-off area. But only 32 people were 
on hand last year when attendance 
peaked at about 10 a.m. And, besides 
those few testifying for their particular 
programs, only one resident spoke. 

Some argue that this level of partici- 
pation does not bodę well for Brattleboro. 
Others say many voters follow the pro- 
ceedings at home — listening to live cov- 
erage on two local radio stations or 


watching Brattleboro Community Tele- 
vision, a cable station that reaches 94 
percent of area homes. 

From the beginning, some have com- 
plained because the system deprives cit- 
izens of the right to vote directly on town 
business. "We still have a few people in 
this community," Elwell says, "who tell 
us we have taken their vote away from 
them, and they wish they could have it 
back." 

Pierre Bonin, owner of a Brattleboro 
bookstore, is one. He moved to Vermont 
from Sudbury, Massachusetts, in part to 
enjoy the privilege of attending a tradi- 



tional town meeting. And he strongly 
dislikes the representative system. 

"It's a wonder to me someone hasn't 
sued," he said with a pained look. "I'd 
like someone to explain to me why it 
isn't taxation without representation — 
those people vote our taxes up every year. 
The rest of us have nothing to say about 
it . . ." 

Defenders of the system such as Judge 
Chapman reject claims that residents 
have lost their right to vote. "It's not at 
all true — it's a gross misstatement," he 



says. "They are constituents of one or 
morę town meeting members and they 
can become representatives themselves. 
And they can come to meetings and 
speak." 

Brattleboro residents attempted twice 
to go back to a traditional town meeting. 
In 1964, they voted 1,380 to 859 to con- 
tinue representative government. In 
1968, residents voted 777-766 to throw 
out the system. Then, a month later, 
they rescinded that action 954 to 701. 

Since then, the town manager and oth¬ 
ers say, there has been little public op- 
position. For the most part, residents 
seem to accept arguments, such as the 
one appearing in the Reformer just a few 
days before the vote to establish Ver- 
mont's only representative town govern- 
ment: 

"The net result of such representative 
government will be to make the deci- 
sions of the town meeting those of the 
entire town instead of those of the few 
hundred who can crowd into the Com¬ 
munity Building. 

"It will substitute the rule of the ma- 
jority for the rule of the minonty, and 
will discourage any steam roller tactics 
that could, on occasion, nullify the vot- 
ers' wishes . . ." 


Fred Stetson is a free-lance writer who lives 
in Winooski. 
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Canoes, Kids 
and Mo\i[igWater 

The Magie of Paddling the Upper Connecticut 

By Nathaniel Tripp 
Pnotographed by Hanson Carroll 



/ith spring, the canoeist in 
w' me comes alive again, and 
▼ Tl begin to reacąuaint myself 
with the river that drains the eastern half 
of my State and lies just a few miles from 
my home. For months the Connecticut 
has grumbled beneath its burden of ice, 
and I have driven along its flanks on the 
Interstate, dreaming about canoeing. 
When the ice breaks up and the river be- 
comes engorged with muddy water, I 
sometimes stop to watch it. No place for 
a canoe; the river seems to be rearranging 
itself before my eyes. The islands where 
we slept on beds of sweet fern the sum- 
mer before are awash. The footprints my 
boys and I left on sandy banks are gone 
forever. 

Barnet, the town I live in, is about 280 
river miles from the sea. It was the head 
of navigation once, and it was possible 
to go by barge from Barnet to the cities 
of the coast by hauling cargo around 
shoals and rapids. There is still enough 
of Tom Sawyer in me that I might try 
that someday, but it is the 132 miles of 
river remaining above Barnet that hołd 
the most fascination for me. 

Heading north, one first encounters 
the big impoundments of Moore and 
Comerford dams, lying like azure step- 
ping stones to the free-running water be- 
yond. While the rest of the river is 
settling down they make a good place to 
get the kinks of winter out of my arms. 
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I go casting for rainbow trout above the 
inundated cellar holes and farm lanes 
while the surrounding hills begin to 
brighten with the blush of spring. 

It was here on the fiat water that I first 
introduced my children to the canoe and 
to the river, and now as the season pro- 
gresses they begin to pressure me to set 
a datę for our first overnight trip. It is a 
judgement cali between the high water 
and the insects, sińce danger and discom- 
fort hołd no allure for me. But the day 
always comes when we head north, 
canoe lashed to the car roof, with few 
specific plans but a lot of contingencies. 

No matter how many times I have seen 
it, a thrill never fails to sweep through 
me as we travel Route 2 just east of Lu- 
nenburg and the broad valley comes into 
view, fiat, checkered with farms, the 
river meandering through its middle, and 
all this embraced by rugged granite 

T he river is closer to 
its natural State thati 
it has heen 
for morę than 
100 years. 


peaks. It seems like a Shangri-la, a lost 
kingdom in this northeast corner of the 
Northeast Kingdom. 

From Canaan, near the Canadian bor- 
der, south to Gilman, a distance of 68 
miles, the river runs virtually un- 
checked. Depending upon water condi- 
tions, there are one or two short carries 
around the breached dams left over from 
the days of the great log drives. Other- 
wise, the river is closer to its natural 
State than it has been for morę than 100 
years. 

Just over a decade ago I took aerial pho- 
tographs of great plumes of effluent being 
discharged into the upper Connecticut 
by the towns and paper mills along its 
tributaries. When we canoed through 
those plumes we had to scrub the smelly 
scum from the hulls afterward. Moore 
Reservoir, where the effluent was 
trapped and settled to the bottom, was 
considered virtually dead over 90 percent 
of its 12-mile length, with no measurable 
oxygen available for fish in many places. 

No longer. On one trip to Moore last 
spring, my oldest boys and I caught morę 
bass than our family of seven could eat 
in a single night. If restoration work suc- 
ceeds, Atlantic salmon may reach Bar¬ 
net, and plans are being formulated to 
trap and truck the salmon around Moore 
and Comerford dams so that these mag- 
nificent Hsh can spawn in the elear, cold 
waters of the Connecticut^ farthest 













reaches. It is the promise of fish, as well 
as beauty and adventure, that draws us 
to the river. 

We usually make our first trip when 
the first hay is being cut in the meadows 
of the oxbows, and the traffic on Route 
102 north of Guildhall consists mainly 
of tractors and hay wagons. Joining this 
agrarian paradę, I don't feel impatient 
having to crawl along behind a mean- 
dering van or somnambulant camper. In- 
stead, I like to linger and appreciate what 
is going on, breathing it in. Fertile soil is 
another gift of the river, and farming is 
a big part of what makes the valley. It 
dominates the landscape bctween the 
water and the peaks. When we camp, we 
camp on the land of farmers. 

"You know, this may sound funny, but 
I think the pcople are morę friendly up 
here," said one farmer when I stopped by 
to ask permission, and as usual ended up 
staying longer. Perhaps it is a function of 
the isolation and the openness of the 
place. Thcre is a feeling about it that is 
almost Western. The sky above seems to 
form a greater presence, the mountains 
are morę rough hewn. 

Above Maidstone the valley walls be- 
gin to close in a little morę, and the pace 
of the water ąuickens. Fiat water and 
farmland still intervene now and then, 
but the river is closer to the bones of the 
earth, and where those waters splash 
over ledge and boulder fields, running 


T 'he author and his 
sons head for the 
river when the first hay 
is being cut and the traffic 
on Route 102 is mainly 
haywagons and tractors. 

• 

cold and elear from the boreal highlands 
near Canada, they speak loudly of trout. 

Typically, we will begin our trip at 
Bloomfield, just above where the spar- 
kling waters of the Nulhegan come in. 
Years ago I had to pick my own trail to 
the water here, stumbling across a flood 
plain littered with high-water debris. 
Now there is a grassy park, and the access 
is a lot easier. But still, a part of me 
misses those rough-and-tumble days 
when I helped to lead what were called 
"environmental awareness" trips down 
the river, drawing people from Connect¬ 
icut and Massachusetts through classi- 
fied ads in downcountry papers. 

We had the river all to ourselves, (few 
others wanted it in the condition it was 
in), and we would self-righteously glide 
down it for days ; learning the water, 
learning the canoe, and shaking our fists 
at sewer pipes. 

If anyone were going to run aground or 


capsize or perhaps even both on those 
trips, this run of ąuick water below 
Bloomfield was the most likely place. It 
isn't particularly dangerous, it was just 
that it came upon many of our trippers 
when they had only about 30 seconds of 
canoeing experience. For my 13- and 9- 
year-old boys it is a piece of cake. They 
always straighten their backs and paddle 
a little harder if there happens to be an 
audience on hand, cutting sharply across 
the river to the New Hampshire side as 
soon as we are loaded and under way, 
avoiding the broad outwash shoal at the 
Nulhegan's mouth. 

Then the river goes into a series of "S" 
turns, sorting out the boulders first, then 
the stones, then the pebbles. In times of 
Iow water the river here is barely ankle 
deep, but gouges in the riverside trees 
five feet above our heads testify to what 
it can be like when the ice breaks up. 

The first 10 minutes on this part of the 
river ąuickly gives you a feel for it; you 
leave the towns of North Stratford and 
Bloomfield far behind, with the lonely 
tracks of the Grand Trunk Railroad the 
only sign of civilization. Now there is 
time to become morę intimate with the 
river itself. 

Slow and deep, it winds through banks 
of mud and sand for a while. The banks 
are peppered with the holes of bank swal- 
lows and kingfishers, and beyond lie 
fields of corn and alfalfa. Ahead, running 
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through a copse of willows, the water 
begins to glitter again. The river's voice 
rises, morę agitated. Cedar waxwings 
flutter from shrub to shrub, keeping 
abreast of us. 

Then the valley walls close in, fiat 
fields giving way to somber hemlock 
woods and shaded slopes. We aim the 
boat for the "V" of darkest water and run 
through, the river grumbling. Now come 
fields of stone again, and shoals of gravel, 
the river opening up and singing morę 
lightly. We seldom say much to each 
other at these times; our thoughts seem 
to run with the water, now deep and mys- 
terious, now light and gay, endlessly roll¬ 
ing toward the sea. 

A flock of mergansers makes for con- 
versation ; I used to see only a pair or two, 
now I see several dozen pairs kick the 
water to froth far ahead. There have been 
days when a great blue heron greeted us 
at every turn ; they were posted like sen- 
tries a quarter-mile apart. Osprey are a 
common sight, and bald eagles appear 
now and then. As we drift by a particular 
hot spot, I can't help boasting of the fish 
I've caught in the past. Sooner or later 
this is enough inducement for us to stop, 
stretch our legs, and try a few casts. 

Always, the goal is fresh trout for din- 
ner our first night on the river, and most 
of the time it is met. These stops are also 
a good opportunity to poke along the 
shore, beachcombing. In the stony places 


Always, the goal is 
1\_ fresh trout for 
dinner our first night on 
the river, and most of 
the time it is met." 

• 

there is a good chance of Rnding some 
iron left from the log-drive days; my fa- 
vorite is a wrought iron horseshoe eight 
and a half inches long, engraved by rust 
in such a way that the layers madę by 
the forge's blows look like the grain of 
wood. 

Then it is time to paddle again and Rnd 
the spot where we will spend the night. 
Where the water is quick it is parted by 
islands now and then. Long and narrow 
like ships, they bear deck cargoes of ferns 
for bedding and offer cool glades of silver 
mapie. Piles of flood debris claw at the 
sky on the north end, plenty of firewood 
bleaching in the sun where the bow of 
the island splits the waters, while the 
Stern usually offers gentler slopes of 
sand. 

Where the river slows and its course 
becomes serpentine, banks of white sand 
lie in crescents on every inside curve. A 
garland of black willow, silver mapie and 


box elder hangs on the river's shoulders, 
morę firewood lies entrapped by wild 
cucumber vines. Cows often come to the 
river's edge to sip, or merely to cool off. 
Once during a time of high water I ca- 
noed right through the middle of a herd. 

Campsites used in the past, old stories, 
fishing holes and distant mountains ap¬ 
pear like long lost friends. I see the cows 
ambling back toward the barn for the 
evening milking, and I know that it will 
be time for us to stop soon. The sprucy 
shoulders and granite battlements of Go- 
back, Teapot, the Percy Peaks and Cape 
Horn mountain are bathed in gold, while 
the river lies in shadow. 

Trout are rising, and I nose the bow 
into a sandy shore. We set up our tents, 
gather firewood, and explore as the eve- 
ning settles in. This is a time when I feel 
especially close to my children. Naturę 
provides the only distractions; there is 
entertainment enough in feeling the 
warm sand between our toes. There is 
also, always, an enormous appetite, and 
there are lessons as well; lessons of ap- 
preciation and respect, not just for naturę 
but for each other and, on a morę basie 
level, what one does with one's garbage. 

Often, I try to time our trips with the 
rising of the fuli moon to add a magical 
quality. Then there are stories around the 
fire, stories about Indians, explorers, pi- 
oneers and sometimes ghosts. I overdid 
it with the ghosts one year, and at a crit- 
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ical point an owi swooped Iow and silent 
over the fire. It took me days to win back 
the trust of my children. Now that they 
are older, morę often we fish, wading out 
into the moving water, saying little, ab- 
sorbing the mystery of it. 

Of the many nights I have spent on the 
river, there are some that stand out above 
all the others. One such night was spent 
in a meadow near Newbury, farther 
south than I usually go. A friend and I 
were shepherding a group of campers; 
wc'd managed to feed them all and one 
by one they turned in, but sleep wouldiTt 
come to me. Instead, I looked at the stars 
and listened to the river, and discovered 
after midnight that every time the 
church in Newbury rang the hour, those 
bells were echoed by coyotes in the sur- 
rounding hills. It was the best concert I 
ever attended. 

Just half a mile upstream from where 
we camped one mght was one of those 
unofficial "landings" that exist all along 
the river, near every town. Always, they 
are a place that can be dnven to, down 
an unmarked lane. It is where automo¬ 
bile tires are often used to make a bon- 
fire, and there is freąuently over- 
whelming evidence that intoxication 
was provided by morę than just the river 
and the night air. 

My children had looked at me askance 
a fcw hours earlier when we paddled past 
the landing and I told them that I liked 


R verytime the church 
in Newbury rang 
the hour , the bells were 
echoed by coyotes in 
the hills." 

• 

these places, that I was worried about 
their futurę. But now that the river is 
clean again, morę and morę people will 
be discovering them. And the river has 
to belong to everyone — the millworkers 
who paid for the cleanup with their 
wages, the townspeople who paid for the 
cleanup with their taxes. It belongs to my 
children, and their children, and the chil¬ 
dren who follow. 

It is interesting that the nights I spent 
camped closest to "civilization" should 
linger so long in my memory as special. 
But my feelings about the river have a 
lot to do with people, and the church 
bells and coyotes and locomotives and 
birds and automobiles and Hsh I listened 
to represent a kind of harmony I hope 
will last forever. & o? 


Free-lance writer Nathaniel Tńpp lives in 
Passumpsic, a village in the town of Barnet, 
not far from the Connecticut River. 


Paddling the River: The uppermost 50 
miles of the Connecticut along the Vermont 
border from Canaan to Guildhall offer some 
wonderful paddling through pastureland and 
woodland. Some good put-ins (or take-outs, 
depending on your ltinerary) on the Vermont 
side of the nver are at the Route 114 bridge 
in Canaan, at Lyman Falls Dam (caution is 
needed here because of the old breached dam), 
and where the Nulhegan River enters below 
Bloomfield. 

This part of the Connecticut is mainly fiat 
water, with some sections of rapids and a few 
breached dams that should be scouted and — 
depending on the level of your skills and the 
water — paddled with care or portaged. The 
river can be high and dangerous in the spring 
and some parts are shallow in summer. Re- 
member that all moving water demands re- 
spect and proper eąuipment, such as 
dependable life jackets. 

There are few established campsites along 
the upper Connecticut, so paddlers who plan 
to camp should ask landowners' permission 
and be surę to clean up their campsites before 
leaving. Canoeists should also bring their own 
drinking water. Vermont and New Hampshire 
residents with valid fishing licenses in their 
own States can fish the Connecticut, but oth¬ 
ers need a New Hampshire license sińce the 
river is New Hampshire territory up to the 
low-water mark on the Vermont side. 

Two guidebooks that can help: 

The Complete Boating Guide to the Con¬ 
necticut River, $9.95. Available at bookstores 
or from the Connecticut River Watershed 
Council, 125 Combs Road, Easthampton, MA 
01027, (413) 584-0057. 

AMC River Guide: Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, $9.95. Available from bookstores or 
from the Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 Joy 
Street, Boston, MA 02108, (617) 523-0636. 
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How to Read 
theTbwn Report 


Bv M. Dickey Drysdale 
Illustrated by Jeff Danziger 


have to get two copies of the 
town report/' explains an ac- 
ąuaintance, "because I eat 
the first one alive." 

- In the Old Days there were 
lots of people who, like our friend, really 
knew how to devour a town report. 
These days, a lot of folks would like to 
participate in town affairs, but they hav- 
en't quite gotten the hang of lt. Since 
reading the town report is an important 
first step, we offer these easy rules: 

1. Turn first to the list of delinąuent 
property taxes. There is simply no other 
place to begin, and experienced hands 
generally spend about half their time on 
these pages. Depending on your precon- 
ceptions of the people listed, your reac- 
tions may rangę from "Gee, George 
must've had a tough year" to "That Wil¬ 
liam, he's a scum-bucket," to "Wonder 
why Margaret didn't pay that $7.38. 
Must be a story there" (and then you try 
to find it out). 

2. Turn next to the vital statistics. Try 
to determine, using two years of town 
reports, whethcr nine months elapsed be- 
tween the marriages and the births. 

3. Turn to the budgets. You spend 
morę time on the town budget than on 
the school budget, even though the 
schools spend much morę. This is be- 
cause you understand what hot mix is 
and how to lay it down, but you're not 
surę what goes on in school these days. 

4. Look at the "bottom linę" under ex- 
penses, comparing this year's total to last 
year's. Swear. Then go back through the 
budget, linę by linę, and find out where 
the increases were. Circle them in red 
for a Town Meeting confrontation. 

5. Find out what percentage of the 
budget is under "administration." No 
matter how Iow it is, it's too high. 



6. Find out how much the town man¬ 
ager earns. In a town like Randolph, with 
multiple accounts, this is not easy, sińce 
parts of the manager's salary are in about 
six different places. Nevertheless, it is 
important for the compleat town report 
reader to find them all and add them up, 
right down to the penny. 

6-A. A new wrinkle. Find out how 
much is being spent on computers. This 
takes a similar search through all the var- 
ious accounts, sińce computers are now 
saving money, and spending it, in every 
corner of town government. 

7. Turn to the tax ratę page. No matter 
what the numbers say, observe to your- 
self that taxes kcep going up and will 
never stop. If you don't have kids in the 
school system, notice particularly that 
the school tax is much bigger than the 
town tax. 

8. A generał rule: Read all numbers in 
the town report before you read any 
words. Numbers tell you what you want 
to know; words are just excuses. 

9. The written reports can, however, 
sometimes tell you who is blaming 
whom for what. So read them. The only 
things absolutely not worth reading are 
reports written by public relations spe- 
cialists, but there arcn't many of these. 
The nice thing about town reports is that 
real people write them, not writers. 

10. Finally, and for extra credit: Find 

out how much it cost to print the town 
report. Then make a list of every typo- 
graphical error in the report, and swear 
that if you were selectman you would 
find a new printer. &> 


M. Dickey Drysdale is editor and publisher 
of Randolph’s White River Valley Herald, 
whose print shop often gets the job ofprinting 
the town report. 


Whose Property Taxes 
Are Ooerdue? 

Who Got Married in 
a Rush? 

Utilocking the Hidden 
Gold in That Drab Little 
Booklet. 
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Making sausage, 
pate, and a profit 

A shepherd in boots and 
an old green jacket 
- flips a 200-pound 
sheep onto its side. Grabbing 
firm hołd of its thrashing 
legs, the farmer calms the 
lunging animal and begins to 
trim its thick hooves with a 
pair of large, cumbersome 
clippers. 

Though the sheep is hulk- 
ing, the farmer is not. She is 
five-foot-two-inch Michelle 
DaVia, who 10 years ago was 
a fashion designer in Boston. 
Today, she and her partner, 
Susan Munger, an ex-mar- 
keting executive and graphic 
designer, are successful 
sheep breeders and the oper- 
ators of Vermont Country 
Lamb Inc. The company 
makes and sells its own linę 
of gourmet pates and sau- 
sages. 

Both women say it's their 
carefully structured ap- 
proach to farming that has 
madę them successful. "We 
are doing well primarily be- 
cause we viewed sheep farm¬ 
ing as a business/' DaVia 
says. 

Ninę years ago high taxes 
and expenses madę it nearly 
impossible for them to farm. 
"To counteract this we 
started lambing continually 



Michelle DaYia and Susan Munger, with business partner. 


throughout the year," says 
DaVia. "Most other sheep 
farmers in the State only 
lamb once a year. This helps 
us bring in a much higher 
profit." 

They have put the same 
kind of thought into their 
pate and sausage business. 
They advertise and mail out 
free samples of their products 
to specialty food Stores, ca- 
terers and other markets, and 
have installed a toll-free tele- 
phone number (800-527- 
5313) for out-of-state callers. 

Their pates and sausages 
are cooked fresh every week 
at Pork Schop of Yermont in 


Hinesburg. The products are 
then sealed, labeled, and 
crated in specially insulated 
cartons that can keep their 
contents at 40° or below for 
72 hours in the heat of the 
summer. After they are 
crated, UPS picks up and de- 
livers within 48 hours. 

Sheep farming is some- 
thing of a dream-come-true 
for these two former urban- 
ites. DaVia, 39, a native of the 
Boston area, longed for many 
years to live in Vermont. In 
1975, she bought property in 
Orwell and built a log house 
from a do-it-yourself-kit. She 
kept her job in Boston and 


worked on the house on 
weekends and holidays. 

Munger, 44, was also fas- 
cinated by Vermont. Origi- 
nally from New Jersey, she 
moved to Cuttingsville, near 
Rutland, in 1972 and ran a 
health food storę. After a few 
years she left the State and 
moved to Boston to boost her 
marketing career. 

The two women formed 
their partnership on a chance 
meeting. They moved to Yer¬ 
mont and began their busi¬ 
ness by marketing other 
farmers' lambs. They were 
selling 300 a year before they 
had many of their own. 

Now their business is tak- 
ing off. Their farm has grown 
from six to about 100 ewes 
and they are selling their 
lambs all over the country. 
But Vermont Country 
Lamb's pates are even morę 
successful. 

Both women pride them- 
selves on the taste and visual 
appeal of their lamb pates. 
One is mixed with pine nuts 
and has a feta cheese center; 
another is filled with dried 
apricots, prunes and walnuts. 
Both cost $7.99 per pound or 
$5.89 per pound for a 3Vi- 
pound loaf. 

The company sells four to 
six tons of pate a year and is 
considering exporting to 
Canada. Both women agree, 
though, that they want the 
business to maintain steady 
growth. "We want to concen- 
trate on not making mis- 
takes," DaVia says, "so we 
can run the company, instead 
of the company running us." 

— Sharon Gaudin 


Vermont Country Lamb Inc., RD 
1, Box 250, Orwell, VT 05760 
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The Cooks 
Garden 

Specialty seeds 
from Londonderry 

I n 1980 Shepherd and El- 
len Ogden bought an un- 
dulating piece of pine- 
and popple-covered land on a 
back road in Londonderry. 
After clearing trees, brush, 
and tons of rock, they built a 
house, barn and smali gar¬ 
den. Ninę years later their 
land supports The Cook's 
Garden, a thriving four-sea- 
son organie gardening and 
mail order business special- 
izing in exotic seeds, herbs, 
flowers, and vegetables for 
the gourmet kitchen. 

The Cook's Garden now 
boasts five plastic green- 
house "tunnels," two ponds, 
three acres of garden beds, 
and a barn converted into an 
office. In the village of Lon¬ 
donderry the Ogdens have a 
smali farm stand where they 
sell everything from elephant 
garlic and purple basil to aru- 
gula, radicchio, carrots, and 
flats of perennials. But their 
main business has become 
The Cook's Garden catalog, 
which offers their specialties 
to gardeners around the 
country. 

The root of all this and of 
Shepherd Ogden's book, The 
Cook’s Garden, to be pub- 
lished by Rodale Press this 
spring, is the culinary vege- 
table, that specialty item the 
food lover craves to add fi- 
nesse to a fine meal. Ogden's 


I heir ivork was a continuation of the 
kind of gardening begun in the 
1940s by Shep's grandfather, 
Samuel R. Ogden. 



The Ogdens: Ellen, Molly, Sam 

book, which explains how to 
grow and cook these vegeta- 
ble gems, includes 40 of El- 
len's recipes. "It stresses the 
fact that there's a new con- 
nection that has developed 
between people's interest in 
cooking and people's interest 
in gardening/' says Ogden. 

And those are the comple- 
mentary interests upon 
which the business is based. 
When Shep and Ellen settled 
in Londonderry, they began 
selling vegetables to neigh- 
bors and local restaurants. 
The work was a continuation 
of the kind of gardening be¬ 
gun in the 1940s by Shep's 
grandfather, Samuel R. Og¬ 
den Sr., a Vermonter who re- 
vitalized the town of 
Landgrove and was a pioneer 
organie gardener. 

As they worked, the idea 
for The Cook's Garden 


and Shep. 

evolved. "We saw a catalog of 
specialty seeds and realized 
the trick to selling to restau¬ 
rants was to give them some- 
thing morę sophisticated 
than they could get from 
their local distributors," says 
Shep. He did some research 
and found there were only 
three specialty seed catalogs 
in the country. 

"I realized," he says, "that 
the way to get the best selec- 
tion of seeds was to write di- 
rectly to the European 
catalogs and to be one of the 
U.S. catalogs." The timing 
was just right; a passion for 
cooking and for fresh vege- 
tables and gardening was 
sweeping the States, and one 
of the three major catalog 
companies had fallen apart. 

Soon, The Cook's Garden 
grew from a summer market 
grower into a full-time culi¬ 


nary seed and vegetable retail 
business. Ogdens started 
their mail order business in 
1984 with about 1,500 cata¬ 
logs. This year they mailed 
about 50,000, offering 50 va- 
rieties of lettuce, 15 of chick- 
ory, and 50 of salad greens, 
plus about 100 vegetables — 
such as drying tomatoes — 
with special culinary uses. 

Now the Ogdens start in- 
door bedding plants in mid- 
February and the farm garden 
in mid-April. They open the 
farm stand May 1 and close 
it down after Labor Day to 
concentrate on getting their 
catalog out by Jan. 1. "And 
then we go through it all 
again," says Shep. 

Every year they order new 
seeds from Europę to test- 
plant in their trial gardens. 
There are lettuces with 
names such as Reine des 
Glaces (Ice Queen), Arctic 
King, Rigoletto, and Little 
Gem ; beets called Macgreg- 
or's Favorite or Formanova ; 
Walla Walla onions ; Flageo- 
let beans; and miscellaneous 
basils, cucumbers and to¬ 
matoes. If the new herb or 
yegetable grows well, and if 
it sells well at the farm stand, 
it goes into the next catalog. 

"The thing that makes us 
different from the other spe¬ 
cialty seed companies," says 
Shep, "is that we have the ca- 
pability of growing many test 
yegetables and then putting 
them on the farm stand with 
our 'normal' produce. This 
way we can both test them 
and sell them. The parts fit 
together nicely." 

— Anna Dibble 


The Cook's Garden, P.O. Box 65, 
Londonderry, VT 05148 
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I n an unremarkable garage on the banks 
of the Winooski, stacks of Steel 
are transformed into about 20 
fire engines per year. 


Middlesex 

Fire 

Eąuipment 

Co. 



The firemaris 
fire truck 

\\ / hen the town of 

%/% / Middlesex needed a 
▼ ▼ new fire engine in 
1962, it built its own, after a 
fashion. When fire engine 
manufacturers were unwill- 
ing to make a truck to the 
department's specifications, 
the chief of the Middlesex 
Volunteer Fire Department, 
Tom Pembroke, built the 
truck at his body shop. A 
ąuarter of a century and 
hundreds of trucks later, his 
Middlesex Fire Eąuipment 
Company is still making cus- 
tom fire engines. 

In an unremarkable garage 
on the banks of the Winooski 
River in Montpelier, stacks 
of Steel are transformed into 
about 20 made-to-order fire 
engines per year. In an adja- 
cent building, a sister enter- 
prise supplies local depart- 
ments with fire-fighting 
eąuipment. From boots and 
breathing apparatus to noz- 
zles and Chemical foam, the 
Middlesex Fire Eąuipment 
Company keeps a $150,000 
inventory on hand for speedy 
delivery. 

Sitting at their brochure- 
covered conference table, 


Tom and Carla Pembroke 
speak with satisfaction about 
their family business. 

'The most difficult sale I 
ever madę was convincing 
my wife to come and work 
with me," says Tom with un- 
disguised pride. "It was also 
the best move I ever madę. 
Carla has madę it in a man's 
world." 

Tom picks up the ringing 
phone. The fire chief on the 
linę wants to speak with 
Carla about tire and genera¬ 
tor specifications. Reaching 
for the phone she comments, 
"They have all learned that 
when it comes to specifics, I 
am the one in charge." A for- 
mer teacher, Carla keeps 
2,500 inventory items on the 
Computer and she prices the 
trucks. 

Tom handles the engineer- 
ing. He has worked with fire 
trucks for all of his adult life 
and is still a member of the 
Middlesex Volunteer Fire 
Department. When it comes 
to ąuestions of pump place- 
ment or instrument panel 


layout, he is the expert. 

When work begins on a 
truck, two separate opera- 
tions proceed simultane- 
ously. The cab and chassis, 
chosen by the fire depart- 
ment in consultation with 
Middlesex, are delivered to 
Montpelier. The brass pipes, 
levers and valves of the pump 
are mounted, creating the 
"heart" of the fire engine. In 
another part of the shop, the 
body of the truck is built. 
Working from a one-sheet 
drawing sketched by the fire 
chief and Tom Pembroke, 
workmen clamp sheets of 
Steel together over a metal 
horse. These sheets are cut 
and bent, then welded or 
bolted in place. As door open- 
ings are cut, wheel wells 
notched, and holes punched 
in the Steel, the gray box 
evolves into a truck body. 

"See these bi-fold doors," 
Tom says, motioning to an 
external compartment on a 
truck being madę for the 
Charlotte Fire Department. 
"We were the only company 


which would produce them, 
but now the big guys are 
copying us." 

The big guys are Mack, 
LaFrance and other assembly 
linę producers of fire trucks. 
Although they are the com- 
petition, they do not appear 
to threaten Middlesex, which 
has a waiting list for its 
trucks. Since Middlesex does 
only custom work, it costs 
the company no morę to pro¬ 
duce a truck to the exact re- 
ąuirements of the purchaser, 
and Pembroke is often able to 
underbid large makers. 

When the body and the wa- 
ter tank are complete, they 
are lifted by an overhead 
crane onto the chassis. The 
truck is driven to the river for 
pump testing and then 
spends several weeks at Pem- 
broke's own body shop, 
where the body is painted to 
match the cab. On its return 
to Middlesex, the instrument 
panel, non-skid tread plates, 
hardware, bells, lights and 
fire-fighting gear are in- 
stalled. 

"One last thing," says 
Pembroke, looking at the 
smali red light at about eye 
level in the center of the grill 
of a gleaming truck that is 
ready to leave the shop." You 
can always recognize a Mid- 
dlesex fire truck by its red 
light . . . it glows when the 
ignition has been left on. It's 
pretty embarrassing when 
the volunteers jump out of 
bed in the middle of the night 
and race to a fire truck that 
won't start." 

— Elizabeth Bassett 


Middlesex Fire Eąuipment Co. 
Inc., P.O. Box 709, Pioneer 
Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 
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A Time to Plant 


T ' here's nothing decorous or politeabout a Vermont spring. 
It's a rough, razu season that slams into toion on the shoul- 
ders of a rainstorm, retreats in the face of a sudden snów 
scjuall, and then sits grinning at usfrom the middle ofa backroad 
mud puddle. But the season's rude force is never unwelcome. 
For with all of its unruliness — perhaps because of its unruliness 
— spring brings life and the chance for new growth. Horses 
foal, the farmer turns the earth, and a hundred shades of green 
clothe the flowering hillsides. 



' 



Horse and colt, 
Morrisville, Louise 
Harwood Crowley; 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, 

William Hebden. 
Richt, Bellows Falls, 
Joseph A. DiChello Jr. 
Previous pace, Clarendon, 
Joseph A. DiChello Jr.; 

BLOODROOT, TED LeVIN. 
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A Time to Plant 



łys the weeks progress, the season learns some manners 
and begins to settle down. What began as a tumultuous 
JL grab bag of hurly-burly weather, rotting snów, and 
swollen streams becomes an orderly progression to watch and 
wonder at. The history of a sugaring season can be read in the 
oarying shades of amber sweetness jarred in a sugarhouse win¬ 
dom. Likewise, the familiar progression from mud and bloodroot 
time to the blossoming of daffodil and tulip tells us of the ever- 
turning year's progress through another spring. 

— T.K.S. 


Lefi\ Tinmouth tulips, 
Stephen R. Swinburne. 
Above, syrup samples, 
Fairfield, Paul O. 
Boisvert. Right, 

SHOWY LADYSLIPPER, 

Paul Miller. 

Previous pages, 
Peacham hills, 

Alan L. Graham. 

















Diamonds in the Rough 

▲ 

Days of 
Glory with the 
St. Alb ans Giants, 

The Burlington Cardinals, 

And the Rest of the 
Old Northern 
League 


f ■ ]hese days when a warming 
I sun and cool nights arouse the 
m life in our sugar maples, I am 
I stirred by that other of springi 
B great rituals, baseballe open- 
ing day. I am the junior varsity baseball 
coach at Bellows Free Academy in St. Al- 
bans, and boys who would be diamond 
heroes come to plant their spring-green 
hopes in my field. 

At one practice session with my J.V. 
team, I was explaining the art of base 
running, specifically the intricacies of 
taking a lead off third base. It's not ex- 
actly the formula for DNA, but it's useful 
information if you're carrying the win- 
ning run in the bottom of the ninth. 

Suddenly, I realized that for all my pat- 
ter and twinklctoe dancing off third I 
was performing without an audicnce. My 
boys of spring were either laughing and 
chattering or gazing over at the varsity 
practice, perhaps envisioning themselves 
elcvated to that lofty height a year hence. 

As would any self-respecting coach, I 
immcdiately madę my indignation elear. 

"You guys are not interested in know- 
ing how to take a proper lead off third 
base?" I inąuircd. Blank faces. 

"You guys think I run on like this be- 
cause I enjoy the sound of my own 
voice?" I inąuired in much the previous 
modę. Nothing! 


Young players considered a Northern 
League summer not just an opportunity, 
but a prioilege, a chance to achieve. 



By Jack Liptak 


"You guys ..." I began, when finally 
this kid — a third-string center fielder — 
raised his hand. 

"Coach," said he, "it just isn't moti- 
vating." 

This from the same 16-year-old dy¬ 
namo who had strolled across the field 
hand-in-hand with our team manager, 
his girlfriend, three ąuarters of an hour 
late for practice two days earlier. "We 
had a hair appointment," he explained in 
the face of my doleful glare as she nodded 
bright-eyed confirmation. "Together, 
you know, at the uni-sex salon." 

And I thought I'd heard it all! "You had 
a blank-blank hair appointment?" I re- 
sponded. "Girls have hair appointments. 
Boys get their blank-blank hair cut by Joe 
the barber." I was aware of bodies falling 
all around me. My team was disinte- 
grating, collapsing in a collective fit of 
hysterical laughter. 

"But Coach," said the kid, doffing his 
cap and running his fingers through 
newly shorn locks, "doesn't it look 
nice?" 


I guess maybe it did. But well do I recall 
when learning how to take a lead off third 
base was very motivating to me. 

• 

It was early June, 1950, and young 
baseball players were arriving in north- 
ern New England from all over the coun¬ 
try. In Burlington, Montpelier, St. 
Johnsbury, Rutland, Bennington, Brattle- 
boro and in Keene, New Hampshire, an- 
other season of Northern League baseball 
was about to open. I was heading for the 
Franklin County railroad town of St. Al- 
bans to join the St. Albans Giants. For 
me as for so many other college players 
aspiring to the big leagues, summer sea- 
soning in the Northern League — then 
the best of its kind anywhere — was con¬ 
sidered not just a great opportunity, but 
a privilege. One did not come to Ver- 
mont's Northern League for summer 
frolic. 

The league had been started in 1936. 
Play had been suspended during World 
War II, but after the war the Northern 
League had resumed. My introduction to 
it came in the spring of 1950 when Paul 
Krichell, the great New York Yankee 
chief of scouts, journeyed south to visit 
a half dozen prospects — me included — 
that the Yankees were sponsoring with 
scholarships at Wake Forest University 
in North Carolina. 

"You've got to leam your trade from 
the ground up, my boy, if you ever hope 
to set foot on Yankee Stadium turf. Only 
the very best are accorded that honor," 
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Krichell had said. "You'll face the best 
college players in the land mixed with 
some older amateurs — teachers and 
such — who will add their maturity. 
You'11 play every day and you'11 learn 
from the cream of the college coaches." 
Not to worry about summer employ- 
ment back home in Bridgeport, he as- 
sured me. "How does $175 a month 
sound to you?" To play baseball? It 
sounded like Hollywood! 

I was filled to overflowing of myself. 
From the window of the train that carried 
me north from Connecticut, had I not 
just gazed upon a deer (the first I had ever 
seen) grazing in a misty meadow as dawn 
broke? Was I not about to receive money 
just to play my gamę? Morę, was I not 
consorting with the deities? 

The Yankees' George "Snuffy" Stirn- 
weiss, I was told almost in greeting, had 
played second base with the St. Albans 
Giants not so many years ago. Robin 
Roberts had pitched for Montpelier be- 
fore moving up to the Phillies. The great 
Ralph LaPointe, who had returned from 
a career as the Philadelphia shortstop to 
coach at the University of Vermont, got 
his start in the Northern League. And 
here, too, my ascent was to begin. 

With several other ballplayers, I took 
lodging in an old two-story clapboard 
house at the upper end of Ferris Street. 
A grand lady named Mrs. Carter imme- 
diately assumed the mantle of surrogate 
mother to us all. Mrs. Carter's husband, 
a lifelong railroader, had died and Mrs. C 
used our rent money to supplement her 
smali pension. I paid seven dollars a 
week for the nicest room Pd ever had. 

One of my roommates was a big Ger- 


Y ou've got to learn 
your trade from the 
ground up, my boy, 
if you ever hope to set 
foot on Yankee Stadium 
turf." 


man kid from Brooklyn. His name was 
Frank Wehner, and he swung a bat from 
the left side the way I always envisioned 
Babę Ruth to have swung. Frank looked 
like Babę, too: a big upper torso balanced 
on spindly legs. And, oh my, could he 
hit! That stroke of his was madę to order 
for Coote Field's short right fence. 

Coote's was south from Main on Lakę 
Street, about a błock beyond the railroad 
tracks. It featured an old, gray grandstand 
looming over a rock-strewn infield, a 
short fence in right, and an impossible 
shot to some smali stands way out yon- 
der in left. That was our home field. 

With the moon shots Frank hit with 
regularity, home runs that were just be- 
ginning to rise as they left the park, and 
his blonde, blue-eyed handsomeness, my 
roomie soon became the darling of St. 
Albans fandom. He especially estab- 
lished himself in the eyes of a pretty lady 
whose beau did not appreciate Frank's 
ąualities. 

Frank liked the attention, of course, 
but the situation madę him a nervous 
wreck. One evening as our national an- 
them wafted on a balmy summer breeze 
and a packed house stood solidly at at¬ 


tention, a car backfired somewhere out 
in Coote's parking lot. I was startled at 
my third base position as a singular gasp 
exploded from the grandstand. All eyes 
tumed to center field. There lay Frank, 
face down and spread-eagled, trying des- 
perately to claw his way under the grass, 
surę unto death that someone was trying 
to gun him down. 'That leamt him!" 
laughed Phil Parent, his great belly shak- 
ing with glee. Phil was a wonderful man 
who worked for the Central Vermont 
Railroad by day and acted as our statis- 
tician by night. As for Frank, he chose 
his playmates morę wisely after that. 

If Frank's case of nerves stole upon him 
like a thief in the night, it was gone when 
a new day arrived. My other roommate's 
nervous condition was a chronic State of 
dysfunction, escalating to a handicap 
whenever he was called upon to pitch. 

Wherever he went, Norm Schatzel car¬ 
ried a suitcase packed entirely with pint 
bottles of Pepto-Bismol. He drank the 
stuff as though it were Pepsi-Cola, and 
claimed it cured anything from indiges- 
tion to athlete's foot. 

Norm was a southpaw pitcher, angu- 
larly skinny, who threw as good a curve 
bali as I've seen anyone throw. They say 
of a great curve-baller "his pitch falls off 
a table." NornTs curve jackknifed down 
and away like electricity when you puli 
the switch. Winding up, he would cork- 
screw himself into a spring-loaded posi¬ 
tion atop the mound, poising for a second 
like a curled rattler. Then, out of a mael- 
strom of elbows, ankles, and knees 
would flash this appendage, morę an oc- 
topus tentacle than an arm. The tentacle 
would whip, the whip would snap, and 
the bali would hum in the air. 

From a batter's point of view, his of- 
ferings sprang at you like catapulted 
rocks. Norm had a major league arm with 
one major problem. He couldn't get the 
bali anywhere near where he desired. 
Though he threw fast, with that wicked 
curve unleashed out of that cockamay- 
mie wind-up, he was as wild as a March 
hare. And batters did not wear helmets 
in those days. Norm was not fun to face 
at the piąte. Why he was so nervous, I 
never understood. 

I first met Norm on a train out of Al- 
bany bound for Plattsburgh, chugging 
along the Hudson River. We joined a con- 
tingent of high school prospects who had 
been gathered at the old Ten Eyk Hotel 
in Albany from all over the East by the 
Yankees. It was here that I came to re- 
alize, with no smali regret, that the grand 
old gamę was, for me, never to be a gamę 
again. 
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We played all week before the Yankee 
scouts, and at the end some of us were 
invited to Yankee Stadium. There in the 
clubhouse, as Joe Dimaggio brooded si- 
lently into his locker and Phil Rizzuto 
autographed baseballs by the dozen, I 
stood with my proud father listening to 
Mr. Krichell clarify my options. 

"We don't want you getting any heav- 
ier in the shoulders," he said. "Forget 
football. Give up the scholarship to Holy 
Cross and we'll pay your way to Wake 
Forest, if college is what you really want. 
Or, obviously, you can sign with us now 
and . . 

Weil, college was not what I really 
wanted, obviously. But, dazzled as he 
was in this rarified air, to my Dad college 
was his son's ticket out of Bridgeport's 
factories, where he'd worked all his life. 
Thank God for my Dad! 

For Norm Schatzel, the key to playing 
in Yankee Stadium was control. "You 
simply got to take control of your 
pitches," our manager, Bill Krywicki, 
told him. "Speed and break are mean- 
ingless until location is secure." What 
we all knew Bill to be saying in the kind- 
est possible way — because he was the 
kindest of men — was: "Get it over or 
get out of town. We can't afford some- 
body whose propensity is to walk the 
ballpark." 

To get the message across, Krywicki 
caught NornTs next gamę, dashing back 
and forth behind the piąte to nail all of 
the wild throws. Between innings he sat 
next to Norm on our bench, instructing 
and encouraging as Norm sipped silently 
and relentlessly from his bottle of Pepto- 
Bismol. Enough times to matter, Norm 
got the bali over the piąte. We won the 
gamę, and Norm saved his job, for the 
time being. 

Inspired by the way Krywicki con- 
trolled the gamę from behind the piąte, 
I took the next opportunity to become a 
catcher. With each gnarled Hnger — to- 
kens of the trade — came a year or two 
morę that I would survive as a creditable 
player. It was one of my better decisions. 

Late in func, two new players arrived 
in St. Albans, both of them pitchers. One 
came with everything he owned or cared 
for packed into a 1947 Oldsmobile. This 
included his wife and a couple of kids, 
along with toys and all the clothes, fur- 
niture and bric-a-brac a young family of 
four accumulates. Flis name was Don 
Schmidt. He was in his 30s, jowly in the 
best Milwaukee beer-lover's tradition, 
although I never saw him drink anything 
stronger than Dr. Pepper. He had a shy- 


ness in his smile that beguiled in lts hint 
of sadness. He was a professional, work- 
ing under contract to the International 
League Brewers — fated to become the 
National League Braves — out of Mil¬ 
waukee, his hometown. He was their 
property, as one said back then, with ad- 
miration. For Don, St. Albans was to be 
a health farm, an out-of-the-way place 
where he could work out some sore arm 
kinks he'd developed back home. 

Our other newcomer was a boy named 
Joe Jay. Joe's next birthday would be his 
16th. Because he'd either slept through 
the cali or failed to remember his desti- 
nation (he never really explained), Joe — 
en route to play for the Burlington Car- 
dinals — rolled right through Burlington 
on the Central Vermont. He ended up in 
St. Albans, where Manager Krywicki 
took one look at his physiąue and handed 
the youngster a Giant uniform to work 
out in. 

What a workout. Not only did Joe 
throw bad news — fast balls that came 
at you like overdue tax bills — at bat he 


ut of a maelstrom 
of elbows, ankles, 
and knees, a tentacle 
would flash. The tentacle 
would whip, the whip 
would snap, and the bali 
would hum in the air. 


dispatched satellites in near-orbit trajec- 
tories over Coote Field's open spaces. He 
was a natural. Two hundred twenty 
pounds of growing boy distributed over 
six feet five inches of frame moved ef- 
fortlessly about producing awesome ath- 
letic feats. Joe threw with his right arm 
and hit from the port. He had "can't 
miss" written all over him. 

Now and then, Joe would wonder how 
his absence would sit back in Burlington. 
They'd been expecting him, after all. But 
that was the least of our concerns. The 
Cardinals' manager, Clary Anderson, had 
already stocked his roster with pitching 
prodigies like John Padres and John 
Kucks, a pair of Johns with major league 
tickets flapping from their hip pockets. 
Two weeks separated us from our next 
meeting with the Cards. Our own 
phenom would have appeared in several 
games by then, his acąuisition by the 
Giants a fait accompli. 

Norm SchatzePs wildness had finally 
become his undoing, and Joe took his bed 
at Mrs. Carter's. With Schmidt and Jay 
on our pitching Staff, NornTs continual 
dance macabre at the lip of the strike 
zonę became the kind of anguish no man¬ 
ager needed to endure. I would miss my 
dyspeptic friend. 

Don Schmidt became the bellwether 
that led us eventually to a Northern 
League title. Joe had his moments, but 
Don was our pro. 

Schmidt had a way of dropping down 
with his pitches that brought them in to 
a batter much as a softball comes spin¬ 
ning up from an underhanded delivery. 
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Instead of sinking, his curve bali rosę. 
Instead of rising, his fast bali sank. To 
place a bat on a Don Schmidt pitch was 
to apply lumber to a shot put. "Heavy" 
is the trade term used to describe the 
kind of bali Don threw. When you hit it, 
in place of that clean, crisp tingle hitters 
so delight in, shock waves ran up your 
arms. Joe simply did what was natural. 
Don had mastered every tool at his com- 
mand. 

Each arrived in town about the same 
time in pursuit of a dream. In reality, one 
was coming, the other going. Joe left us 
not too long after, just got back aboard a 
train heading south through and beyond 
the Queen City once again. He gave us 
no reason. Probably he was homesick. He 
was just a boy, after all. Two years later 
he would resurface as the youngest 
pitcher in the big leagues. A superior ca- 
reer with the Boston Braves awaited him. 
He was still considered a valuable asset 
of that franchise when it was sold 16 
years later, ironically, to the city of Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Don led our team in every vital pitch- 
ing statistic. He was our main man. I 
never heard what happened to him after 
that season ended. 

• 

Meanwhile, it was business as usual at 
the ballpark. At 5 p.m., the railroad let 
out. By 5:30, the stands at Coote Hlled 
and it was time to play bali. There were 
no lights at our home park my first year 
in St. Albans. Weekday games were twi- 
light affairs; Sunday games began at 2 
p.m. 

Along with the accounts of our games 
and their box scores, we read in the St. 


/% t 5 p.m., the railroad 
' A let out. By 5:30, the 
\ stands at Coote Field 
were filled. Above, the 
1950 St. Albans Giants. 
Author is third front left, 
back row. 


Albans Messenger an assessment by our 
business manager, Chet Massa, that for 
the Giants to remain in the black a 1,000- 
customer average was reąuired for the 
rest of our games. 

Chet needn't have worried. We were 
packing them in: 1,200 most evenings, 
as many as 1,500 on Sundays and close 
to 2,000 whenever Burlington, our nat¬ 
ural rival, came to town. Attendance fig- 
ures from other towns were ominous, 
however. As the season wore on, word 
had it that the directors of teams in St. 
Johnsbury, Keene, Bennington and Rut- 
land were actually hoping for rainouts to 
save themselves the cost of putting on a 
gamę before sparse turnouts. Of course, 
these were the same teams holding up 
the league standings. 

Just across the Street from Coote's en- 
trance stood the Brown Jug, where a T- 
bone steak and platter of fries went for 
$1.75 and beer was 35 cents a bottle. And 
that's where the girls were. After a gamę, 
we stumbled over one another in the 
rush for the choice red-on-black genuine 
vinyl upholstered booths. If you were 
lucky, an admiring maiden held your 
place, for such was the stuff of budding 


meaningful relationships. Five dollars 
bought an evening of food, fun and the 
feeling that there was no tomorrow. On 
my $175 a month, I was a playboy of the 
Western World. 

Later on, there would be The Edge- 
water and BarkeTs — a couple of pleasure 
pavilions beckoning from Lakę Cham- 
plain's romantic shore three miles down 
the road. Pop singer Johnny Ray crooned 
from a jukę box about "walking his baby 
back home and getting her powder all 
over his vest. ,/ To those sentiments we 
danced, drank beer, and occasionally 
duked it out with a local boy who took 
exception to his girl getting her powder 
on some hot-shot flatlander's vest. All in 
all, a thoroughly debonair way for men 
of the world to while away their mid- 
summer nights. 

The times, some would suggest, were 
a stage set for the artless. Actually, it was 
a stage set for Avery Brundage and the 
Olympic Codę of Amateurism, a codę 
followed to the letter by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association. An ath- 
lete, to retain amateur status, could take 
no pay of any kind for the performance 
of a sport, nor could that athlete perform 
in a sport in the company of an individual 
who had received such payment. 

So our checks were cut by drugstores 
and meat markets and hardware Stores 
and by any number of other Giant boost- 
ers around town. Even Don Schmidt, our 
resident pro, received his pay under the 
table from a local mortuary to whom he 
presumably lent good service. Why the 
rest of us weren't tainted by Don's 
Professional background, Pil never 
know. 
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The applications of NCAA wrath were 
uneven. Frank Wehner lost his amateur 
standing the following spring after dis- 
covery of a letter of his intent to sign 
with the Yankees upon graduation from 
Wake Forest. In my case, the agreement 
with the Yanks was verbal, so I went un- 
scathed. Fine lines were being drawn. 

In Hnancial matters, the Giants looked 
to their own special angel, Dr. Fred F. 
Swisler, physician, businessman and 
baseball lover extraordinaire. Somehow, 
even during the next two years of de- 
cline, funds always seemed available to 
our St. Albans team for both the necess- 
ities and the niceties. Uncountable were 
the road trips when, after Chet Massa 
had doled out our $3 meal money, 
"Swizzy" would invite the entire team 
along with its functionaries to a steak 
dinner at the best restaurant in town. 

• 

It was on a cold, gray Sunday before 
Labor Day, 1950, that Frank Wehner's 
long triple broke the tensions of a 
scoreless gamę against Ray Fisher's 
Montpelier team to decide the Northern 
League Championship. Frank's hit, like 
so many he had had that summer, was a 
deciding factor in our 2-1 victory. It 
seemed that life could be no sweeter. 

The following day, in the season finale 
under the lights of Centennial Field in 
Burlington, a 17-year-old Johnny Padres, 
sending yet another of his appealing mes- 
sages to the Dodgers down in Brooklyn, 
shut us out. Fighting the haze of a glo- 
rious hangover, my best effort that eve- 
ning was a bali I managed to poke as far 
as the Cardinals' first baseman. But it 
didn't matter. The headline in the St. Al¬ 


bans paper bannering that last gamę 
summed up our feelings: "Who caresP' 
it shouted. The season was over and we 
had won the championship. 

But the league itself was waning. After 
all, the fans could now watch major 
league games on television. Lacking at- 
tendance in its finał two years, the 
Northern League slid inexorably toward 
dissolution. Our manager, Bill Krywicki, 
injured in an accident, came back that 
last summer wearing a black patch over 
one eye, never again to be able to catch. 
Frank Wehner had signed into the Profes¬ 
sional wars and Don Schmidt had led his 
little family elsewhere in search of his 
personal grail. But the Northern League 
still had a fuli complement of lumines- 
cent characters to grace its bali dia- 
monds, and we had enough of a nucleus 
from our championship team to make us 
a formidable entry in the 1952 season. 

The Southern tier cities of Keene, Brat- 
tleboro, Bennington and Rutland had 
dropped out of the league. So, too, had 
St. Johnsbury. Our fate now led us west- 
ward across the lakę to New York State. 
Plattsburgh, Malone and Chateauguay 


B y 1952, the Northern 
League was waning, 
hut it still had a fuli 
complement of luminescent 
characters to grace its 
bali diamonds. 


offered new hope to the proud old North¬ 
ern League. 

War raged in Korea. I received a letter 
from Norm Schatzel one day. Fie was em- 
broiled in the thick of things somewhere 
north of Seoul. "It all had come as a 
shock to me," he wrote. "One day the 
letter arrived, the next Pm doing pushups 
on the tarmac at Fort Bragg. Before I 
knew what had hit me, I was throwing 
up over the side of the troop ship carrying 
me away from all I know and love. Now, 
Pm hungry all the time," he said. "Still 
nervous, but hungry." 

I cringed on behalf of his stomach's 
neglected acidity. 

"You know, Lip," Norm wrote, "the 
hardest thing I've had to do over here is 
puli the trigger of my rifle. Whenever I 
do, Pm constantly reminded of how 
ąuickly the other guys discover where I 
am — and then they shoot back." 

War is a gamę men play. Baseball, also 
a gamę, is different. When a 16-year-old 
kid looks up at you with innocent eyes 
after you've chewed him out for being 
late because of a hair appointment, rubs 
his hand through newly shorn locks and 
says "But coach, doesn't it look nice?" 
well, it gives you faith. Here's a gamę 
that no mere man can spoił; it's a pas- 
time for boys after all. 

• 

Finally, our season came to an end. 
Wind-whipped rain swept across Centen¬ 
nial Field, churning little waves in 
muddy puddles atop the infield. The Car- 
dinals had won that afternoon's contest 
at Coote, and this one, under the lights, 
would decide the best of five playoffs for 
the championship. In the last of the third 
mning, with the Cards leading two runs 
to nonę for us and the rain pouring down, 
the umpires halted play. As the fans filed 
out into the night, we retired to our club- 
house. Gear was packed, good-byes said. 
Then the members of both teams dis- 
persed to their own destinations. 

It was Labor Day, 1952. Our season had 
ended unresolved, and that gamę was the 
last ever played in the old Northern 
League. <jQo 


On his own baseball ąuest fack Liptak played 
for teams in Illinois, Florida and Kentucky, 
and for the Yankees ' triple-A club in Syra- 
cuse, New York, a step away from the major 
leagues. He married a St. Albans woman, 
worked for the Travelers Insurance Co. in 
Hartford, Connecticut, for 30 years and re¬ 
tired to Burlington. "Now,” he says, ‘Tm 
doing what l’ve always liked to do, coach 
baseball and write." Norm Schatzel survived 
the Korean War and lives in New York City. 
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Supper in the 
Sugarhouse 

Or a Pienie in the Meadow 

By Andrea Chesman 

Photographed by Becky Luigart-Stayner 


■ast WINTER I was 
I a freąuent visi- 
I tor to a sugar- 
J house in 

-H-Panton. 

My friends, like 
many sugarmakers, 
work off the farm. 

Sometimes it was 
dark by the time 
they had collected 
all the sap buckets. 

Then there was the 
fire to build in the 
evaporator and, on a 
good night, a session 
of sap boiling that would stretch past 
midnight. 

Hungry work. But everyone was too 
busy collecting sap to think about mak- 
ing supper. On the nights I visited with 
my toddler (too smali to ride the tractor, 
too unsteady to hike in deep snów), I con- 
tributed by bringing supper. 

When you combine the word "sugar¬ 
house" with eating, what generally 
comes to mind is sugar-on-snow. And 
piekłeś to cut the sweetness. There's no 
possible replacement for that marriage 
madę in heaven. But sugar-on-snow is 
party farę. What do you eat night after 
night in the sugarhouse? 

Hard-boiled eggs and hot dogs boiled 
in the sap are traditional. I have some 
opinions on these foods. 


First, although I 
like to think that I 
have honed my pal- 
ate to a fine instru¬ 
ment after years of 
Professional cook- 
ing and food writing, 
I cannot tell the dif- 
ference between an 
egg boiled in water 
and an egg boiled in 
sap. So, as far as Pm 
concemed we are 
talking about plain 
old hard-boiled eggs. 
Boring. And no 
health professional would recommend a 
couple of weeks of daily egg eating. 

Then there are hot dogs. Like hard- 
boiled eggs, they are easily prepared, re- 
ąuire no cooking eąuipment beyond the 
evaporator and can be eaten out of hand. 
Their salty flavor cuts through the sweet 
taste that lingers after too much syrup. 
They have the added advantage of re- 
leasing fat as they cook, which brings 
down the level of the sap boil. Ili admit 
I like hot dogs. For a while after I stopped 
being a vegetarian, I thought hot dogs 
were the perfect food. But even the per- 
fect food pales after a few weeks. And 


Quick, easy-to-eat farę, eloekwise 
from left: Sausage Tumovers, Sichuan 
Noodles, Yermont Red Hots. 
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hot dogs, loaded with fats and Chemicals, 
are hardly perfect. So what else can you 
eat? 

Supper in the sugarhouse has some 
special reąuirements. First of all, the food 
has to be rich and satisfying. After all, 
most everyone has already put in a good, 
long day that included several hours out- 
doors. And, if the boil is already in prog- 
ress, supper should be spicy or salty to 
cut through the sweetness that hangs in 
the air. Protein to balance out all the 
syrup drunk is a must. 

Most sugarhouses are too cramped to 
hołd a table and chairs, so the food is best 
eaten out of hand. And the work, while 
not physically demanding, reąuires con- 
stant attention, so the food must be eas- 
ily picked up and set down again. It 
should be tasty at room temperaturę, or 
hołd its heat from kitchen to sugarhouse, 
or be easily reheated. It's nice if the food 
can be stretched to feed an unexpected 
crowd. 

Finally, sińce it's no mean feat to jug- 
gle a tray in three feet of snów in dark 
woods, the food should be easily trans- 
ported. 

All these reąuirements sound similar 
to reąuirements for good pienie farę — 
easy to prepare and transport, satisfying 
at room temperaturę, good for a crowd. 
And that's just the sort of food I bring to 
my friends — chicken wings, pasta 
salads, and spicy turnovers. So even if 
you don't plan to dine in a sugarhouse, 
these recipes make good foods for picnics 
anywhere. Being spicy, they are hardly 
traditional Vermont farę, but certainly 
are delicious on those late, sweet nights 
in the sugarhouse and long, slow days in 
the country. 

Recipes 

SAUSAGE TURNOVERS 

These will do wonders to warm the tummy 
on a cold night. The Cornish pasty was in- 
vented to survive a few knocks in the lunch 
pails of hungry British miners, and these turn- 
overs were likewise invented to survive a trek 
through the woods. Although they take a little 
bit of advance preparation, they freeze well, 
baked or unbaked, and they keep, baked, in 
the refrigerator for several days. 

PASTRY 

2 V 2 cups all-purpose unbleached flour 
l /2 cup cornmeal 
1V 2 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt (or to taste) 

J /2 cup solid vegetable shortening 
V 2 cup butter 

2 eggs, slightly beaten 

2 or 3 tablespoons ice water 



Food for the sugarhouse 
has to be spicy and 
salty to cut through 
the sweetness in the air. 

FILLING 

1 tablespoon vegetable oil 
1 pound bulk hot Italian sausage 
1 onion, chopped 
1 green pepper, chopped 

1 cup chopped mushrooms (approximately 8 

to 10 mushrooms) 

2 cups grated cheddar cheese 

l /2 to 1 teaspoon crushed red pepper flakes 
1 tablespoon dried oregano 

In a food processor or medium-size bowl, 
combine the flour, cornmeal, baking powder 
and salt. Process or cut in the shortening and 
butter until the mixture resembles coarse 
crumbs. Beat in the eggs. Sprinkle the water 
over the mixture, a tablespoon or so at a time, 
and stir with a fork until the mixture can be 
pressed together in a bali. Divide the dough 
in half, flatten each piece into a round, put in 
plastic wrap and refrigerate while you prepare 
the filling. 

Heat the oil in a large skillet. Add the sau¬ 
sage and cook until brown, about 5 minutes, 
stirring with a spoon to break up the pieces. 
Remove with a slotted spoon to a piąte cov- 
ered with paper towels or brown paper to ab- 
sorb excess grease. Add the onions and green 
pepper to the skillet and saute until the onions 
are translucent, about 4 minutes. Remove 
with a slotted spoon to a large bowl. Add the 
mushrooms to the skillet and saute until they 
give up all their liąuid, about 5 minutes. Re- 
move from the skillet with a slotted spoon 
and combine with the onions and peppers. 
Add the sausage, cheese, red pepper and ore¬ 
gano. Mix well. 

Preheat the oven to 425° F. On a floured 
surface, roli out the dough about V% inch thick. 
Stamp out 5-inch rounds of dough. Place Vz 
cup of filling on each round. Fold the dough 
over the filling to form a half-circle and press 
the edges together to seal. Place on a greased 
cookie sheet. Bakę for 15 to 20 minutes, until 
golden. Serve hot or at room temperaturę. 
Makes 15 turnovers. 

Notę: To make cocktail-size turnovers, 
stamp out 3 to S^-inch rounds and fili each 
with about 1 tablespoon of filling. Makes 
about 40 miniaturę turnovers. 


VERMONT RED HOTS 

Could these be the perfect sugarhouse 
foods? Inexpensive and fast to make, handy to 
transport, easy to stretch to feed a crowd, 
these spicy chicken wings are just the high- 
protein snack to cut the sugar blues. 

Since there's no running water in the sugar¬ 
house, I don't make these hot enough to set 
anyone's mouth on fire. If real heat is what 
you are looking for, add a teaspoon of cayenne 
to the marinating mixture. 

5 pounds chicken wings 
% cup Louisiana-style hot sauce 
2 tablespoons mapie syrup 
2 tablespoons soy sauce 
4 garlic cloves, minced 
2 egg whites, lightly beaten 

Trim and disjoint the wings. Wash and pat 
dry. Combine the remaining ingredients in a 
large bowl. Add the chicken wings and stir to 
coat. Cover and refrigerate for 4 hours or morę, 
stirring occasionally. 

Preheat the oven to 400° F. Place the wings 
on two large baking sheets. Bakę for 35 to 40 
minutes, basting twice with the remaining 
marinade. Serve hot, warm, or cold. Makes 
about 40 pieces. 

SICHUAN NOODLES 

If you like your foods really hot, you'll want 
to inerease the amount of chili pastę. With 3 A 
teaspoon, you'll get a pleasant glow in the 
back of your mouth. Be careful as you add 
morę though, the heat inereases as you eat. 
To make this dish easier to eat off paper plates, 
break the linguine into thirds before adding to 
boiling water. 

The tahini, oyster sauce, chili pastę, and 
Chinese rice winę are all available wherever 
oriental foods are sold. 

1 pound linguine 
1 tablespoon sesame oil 
3 A cup tahini 
V 2 cup oyster sauce 

3 /a teaspoon chili pastę with garlic (or morę 

to taste) 

1 tablespoon Chinese rice winę 
1 teaspoon sugar 

V 2 cup or morę brewed black tea, at room 

temperaturę 
1 cup frozen peas 

V 2 red beli pepper, julienned (cut into thin 

strip s) 

4 scallions, chopped 

Cook the linguine in plenty of boiling salted 
water until just tender. Drain and rinse. Place 
in a large mixing bowl and toss with the se¬ 
same oil. Set aside. 

In a food processor or blender, combine the 
tahini, oyster sauce, chili pastę, winę and 
sugar and process just until blended. Slowly 
pour in the tea until the mixture has the con- 
sistency of light cream. Pour over the noodles, 
reserving about V* cup for later. Mix thor- 
oughly (your hands are the best tool|. Mix in 
the remaining vegetables, reserving some red 
peppers and peas for the gamish. 

Just before serving, toss with the remaining 
dressing. Sprinkle the reserved vegetables on 
top to gamish. Serves 8-10. 

Andrea Chesman is a food writer and editor 
who lives in the Addison County town of New 
Haven. 
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William W. Godfrey, 89 , auctioneer, funeral director, West Fairlee. 



The Wisdom and Vigor of Older Vermonters 
Shine Forth in Portraits by Photographer Jamie Cope 
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She cjuotes Olwer Wendell Holmes: "Building the morę stately mansions, o my 
soul, as the swift seasons roli ..." 

Marjorie Pierce, 85, Pierce's Storę, North Shrewsbury. 

J amie Cope found a wealth of experience and character when she traveled the State to photograph 
older Vermonters. 

Her subjects were all 65 or older, and her goal was "to make the public aware that older people 
are thinking, active people." The 35 Vermonters she included in her exhibit, "Inspiring Images," 
certainly have action in common. "I have been on enough boards," said one of her subjects, 
Benninqton's Dr. Julius Manes, "to build a solid log cabin with them." Constantino Genini has 
workea in the granite industry sińce he was 11 — 73 years; Arlene Weitzel was Vermont's first 
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"Whateoer I was, I worked hard to make life 
safer and happier for people in need of 
sewices ." 

Esther Cohen, 77, top, former state 

LEGISLATOR, BURLINGTON. 

John: "lt is my fondest zoish that our genera- 
tion may pass to the succeeding ones an earth 
at least as healthy as the one we recewed 

Polly Holden, 82 , John Holden, 88 , 

EDUCATORS, MONTPELIER. 


"I feel it is important to respect your spouse 
and family; be tolerant of the mistakes of oth- 
ers, for we all make mistakes ..." 

CONSTANTINO GeNINI, 84, TOP, STONE ETCHER, 

Barre. 

"As a physician I have tried to attain the 
respect and trust of my patients by dealing 
with them in a forthright and not superior 
manner ..." 

Julius H. Manes, M.D., 86, 

Bennington. 
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Harry: "I am an optimist who feels every day holds some adoenture . . . the world 
is fuli of good people, 999 to one , endowed with kindness and honesty . . . 

Harry Morse, 72, Dorothy Morse, 73. Morse Farm Sugar Shack, East Montpelier. 


woman chartered life underwriter and the oldest Vermonter in the first national Senior Olympics; 
the Rev. John Lynch helped start Vermont's educational television system and the student council 
movement in the state's public and private schools. 

That kind of energy, optimism and peace shines from the faces of Cope's portraits. "It was 
wonderful photographing them," she said. "Every one was genuine. ... I was comfortable with all 
of them. I could have come up with many morę people." 

Cope's subjects also share a strong attachment to Yermont. "These people are here because 
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"Persons at all levels are morę important than 
things, including dollar bills." 

Rev. John Lynch, 67, top, 

Proctor. 

"My philosphy of life is łhat we are here ordy 
once and we had better make ił good. We 
should be toleranł of others and be obseroant 
of naturę." 

Maynard Miller, 83, farmer, naturalist, 
Yernon. 



Words of wisdom from her youth: "If you can 
dress to make yourself attractwe, yet not 
make puffs and curls your chief delight, if you 
can swim and row, be strong and actwe, yet 
of the gentler graces not lose sight." 

Arlene Weitzel, 81, TOP, women's activist, 
Shelburne. 

"I would like most to be remembered for my 
painting 'The Seven Sacraments' at St. Fran¬ 
cis of Assisi in Windsor." 

GEORGE TOOKER, 65, ARTIST, HARTLAND. 
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"Life is a pilgrimage. At different times we walk with different people . . . 1 hope 1 
have left sowę things a little better for those who will come after me." 

FAIRE R. EdWARDS, 76, ACTIVIST FOR THE ELDERLY, MONTPELIER. 

they love Vermont," she said, "and they've done things for Vermont." 

Cope, 67, has been a photographer for 25 years. She lives in Montpelier and is a part-time public 
relations worker for the State Office on Aging. She spent about a year on her project, whicn was 
sponsored by the Office on Aging and the Champlain Valley Area Agency on Agina. Her portraits, 
along with comments from each person photographed, have been exhibited around the State. They 
will be at Green Mountain College, Poultney, in March; Jones Library, Orleans, in April; Fanny 
Allen Hospital, Winooski, in July, and Copley Hospital, Morrisville, September. 
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Wal lei L. 

'"Pean ul Kennedy 

The Best Car Dealer in Vermont 
Was a Good Politician 

By Thomas C. Dayis 


A s I drove into the yard in Chelsea, I expected to 
see men working on cars — selling, fixing, pol- 
ishing, and moving them, and generally doing 
the things you do with automobiles on Saturday morning at 
an auto dealership. 

It was a warm spring day, so long awaited, so welcome. It 
was also the first day of the 1964 fishing season, a holiday in 
Vermont — at least an unofficial one in Chelsea — and no 
one was in sight. 

After investigating, I found the boss, Walter L. "Peanut" 
Kennedy, along with all the employees of Kennedy's Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth dealership, lounging against the back of the 
main garage with fish poles in hand. Their hats were tilted 
down to shield their eyes from the bright sun and they were 
lowering reluctant worms into the stream that tumbled by. 

Fishing season arrived the last Saturday in April then, a 
time when Vermont rivers and streams are usually a muddy 
brown and brooks charge along at a pace that would frighten 
a whale, never mind a well-brought-up Vermont brook trout. 
The boys were fishing in a stream that in the summer became 
a quiet, meandering brook, its presence then noted only by 
an occasional murmur. But on this day the sun was beating 
down, melting the snów from the storm that had visited a 
few days before, and one had to shout to be heard over the 
roar of the water. 

Despite this, I wasn't surprised to find virtually the entire 
Staff drowning worms on company time. I had learned that 
Kennedy's was different, and most unusual of all was the boss 


himself. As I watched him sitting there with the people who 
worked for him, it occurred to me that there was nothing he 
couldn't do as well as any of them — from fixing and selling 
cars to figuring the finances. 

Because of this, it was generally acknowledged in 1964 that 
Vermont's largest Chrysler-Plymouth dealership was right 
there in tiny Chelsea, a long drive away from most of the 
statek motorists. 

Kennedy had eamed the name "Peanut" when he was grow- 
ing up in Chelsea, the youngest of the nine boys and girls in 

the Kennedy elan. I had first met 
him in the early 1950s, when he 
was selling used cars by parking 
eight or 10 of them on the lawn 
next to a big house on Main Street 
in the center of Chelsea. I had 
come over from Barre to look at 
a car. He had some beauties, and 
I lusted after a 1951 Ford he had 
all shined up, but I didn't have the 
money to buy it. 

Kennedy looked much the 
same then as he does today. Of 
medium build, he has a roundish 
face that looks as though it wants 
to grin — and probably will any 
minutę. His hair is cut short in 
what we used to cali a "German" 
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It took me a 
while to figurę 
it out , but 
the price of 
Peanut's cars 
descended 
as the day 
went on. 












or "butch" haircut. He wears wire-rimmed glasses. When he 
takes them off and begins to polish them with the big hand- 
kerchief he carries, you can rest assured that he wants to stall 
and do a little thinking. He uses those glasses the way some 
men use a pipę. 

His distinctive manner madę an impression on me, and by 
1964 I had graduated from would-be customer to become a 
sort of part-time salesman for him. A friend and I were selling 
his cars on a commission basis in Windsor, where I lived 
then. That spring morning I was returning one that we hadn't 
sold, and I'd take a different one back that I'd try to sell 
instead. 

I asked how the fish were biting. Since I don't think anyone 
there believed that any self-re- 
specting worm would wiggle 
even a little bit in such cold, ugly 
water, nor did anyone there ever 
dream that trout would bite in 
such raging water, the ąuestion 
did little to enhance my stature. 

They were fishing because it was 
the first day of fishing season, not 
because they expected to catch 
any. 

But they knew I was young, and 
mostly harmless, so they toler- 
ated my impatient ways. Finally 
I cornered Peanut, found out what 
I needed to know, and eventually 
got my business done. 

As time went on and I was no 
longer selling his cars, there was 
still nothing I liked better than to 
put two or three of the kids in the 
car and travel to Chelsea. Pd walk 
all over the lot and look at every- 
thing he had, kick a few tires and, 
best of all, talk to Peanut. 

He had a smali office next to 
the used car lot. At most, it mea- 
sured six feet sąuare. To get to 
talk to Kennedy, customers 
would stand in linę in the outer 
office, which wasn't much larger. 

Before the days of computers, rec- 
ords were kept on paper — or in 
somebody's head. Kennedy had 
that kind of a head. He could 
carry morę information around 
than any one I ever knew ; I sus- 
pect it's only recently that the 
big-system IBMs can begin to 
compete. We'd sit in his office, 
knee deep in invoices, National 
Auto Dealers Association used 
car guides, contracts, and his ex- 
tensive political correspondence, 
and talk about his passions — cars 
and politics — or just tell stories. 

One time I asked him if he ever 
lied about a car. He looked me 
right in the eye and said, "No . . . 

No ... I never did." Then after a 


moment of reflection, he said, "But I didn't always tell all I 
knew!" 

It took me a while to figurę it out, but the price of Peanut's 
cars descended as the day went on. I don't think even he 
knew it. If you went to trade cars in the morning, you could 
strike a fair, businesslike deal. But if you wanted to soften 
him up and get the best price of all, you went over and caught 
him just before closing time and talked first about philosophy, 
politics, or the weather. He'd begin to appreciate the world 
he lived in so much, you could get a much better deal. 

• 

One day in the early 1970s I was out in front of my house 
on Eastern Avenue in Barre with my head under the hood of 
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a Toyota that was refusing to heed my command. I doiTt 
know what I was looking for as I stared at that engine, or 
what I would have done if I had found it, but one of the rules 
that men live by is that you do a little looking before you 
cali the wrecker. 

As I backed out from under the hood, wondering what to 
do next, I saw a shiny black Chrysler Imperial drive up across 
the Street and stop. It was Peanut. 

"What ; s the matter, Tom?" he asked. 

"I dunno, damn thing does this every once in a while," I 
replied. 

Shutting his car off and pulling on the brake, he said, "Let 
me take a look." 

As he got out of the car, I realized that he was dressed 
immaculately in a sharp black suit, crisp white shirt, and 
black bow tie. He took off his coat, folded it over the back 
of the seat, and began to roli up his sleeves. 

At the time, Peanut was the Republican speaker of the 
Vermont House of Representatives and I was a member of 
the cabinet of Democratic Governor Tom Salmon. But Ver- 
mont friendships can transcend this sort of thing, and in our 
case always did. 

Peanut came over to the car and listened as I tried to start 
it. Then he said, "Have you got a paper clip? I think it's the 
secondary resistor." 

Of course I didn't have a clue what a secondary resistor 
was. Rummaging around, I found a paper clip and gave it to 
him. "Try it now," he said. 

It started, and he had me shut it off while he installed the 
paper clip morę securely! 

After the hood was closed, and the Toyota was again be- 
having, he said, "Those cars have a secondary resistor that 
can go bad. The dealer will have one — the part costs about 
$2.40; anybody can install it." 

I had too much pride to tell him of the dollars I had spent 
trying to fix what had seemed unfixable. And I harbored no 
illusions that I could install it myself. But I let it go ; I didn't 
want to shame myself in front of this automotive genius. 

• 

Kennedy started his public career when he was elected as 
one of Chelsea's selectmen in 1951. He was elected to the 
Vermont House in 1961. For eight years, from 1969 to 1977, 
he was moderator of the Chelsea Town Meeting, handling 
disputes with finesse and humor and deftly side-stepping the 
kind of bitter debates that sometimes surface at town meet¬ 
ing. 

Peanut was one of the best listeners I ever met. As speaker 
of the House from 1971 to 1974, he listened to one and all 
with great patience. When someone buttonholed him in the 
halls of the State House, he'd look them right in the eye, 
holding his left elbow in his right hand, resting his chin in 
his left hand, and seem intent on every word. Vermont has 
had many good House speakers; Peanut was one of the best, 
and fair to everyone. 

In 1974 he decided to run for governor. He'd have been a 
dandy — and he would surely have madę great copy! But he 
lost to a good man, Tom Salmon, and never complained about 
it. 

Even as speaker, PeanuCs well known sense of humor was 
never absent. During debate on a labor bill, Rep. John Murphy, 
an ardent supporter of labor causes, stood up to be recognized. 
Peanut said in mock seriousness that if the member from 
Ludlow wished to be recognized he should please stand up! 


Murphy, a short man with a big heart, brought the House 
down when he replied, "But I am standing, Mr. Speaker!" 

Every politician and newspaperman over the age of 40 has 
his or her favorite Peanut Kennedy story — not all of them 
suitable for publication, for Peanut could say things that were 
so outrageous that if anyone else had said them they would 
have been lynched. But whatever he might say, Kennedy 
never held malice for anyone or any group, and somehow 
always conveyed a simple message of honesty. 

A smali sign rested on his desk when he was speaker that 
said, "I Hate Peace." Only a man like Peanut could have 
gotten away with this in the late '60s and early '70s. But 
everyone knew the sign was a reflection of his Orange County 

contrariness — a humorous com- 
ment on his style of operation — 
and had nothing to do with the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

A former newspaperman and 
friend of Peanut's tells of having 
dinner at Kennedy's home. Pea¬ 
nut had been inąuiring about the 
reporter's health, and the reporter 
admitted to a medical problem 
that had been giving him some 
concern. As is his custom before 
dinner, Peanut asked that every- 
one join hands as he said grace. 
Peanut thanked the Lord for the 
many blessings bestowed upon 
those at the table, then he paused 
a moment before giving thanks 
for the "fairly" good health those 
gathered with him enjoyed. 

• 

Peanut 7 s Chelsea dealership is closed and Kennedy, now 
67, and his wife Sylvia, are living down in Florida for most 
of the year. He might change Florida — it won't change him. 
He's still jockeying cars around, and when he returns to spend 
the summer months in Chelsea, there are people waiting for 
him to find them one. 

Nowadays it's hard to find a car dealership like Kennedy's 
of 20 years ago. Nothing in this world has changed as much 
sińce then as auto dealers, except maybe hospitals. Now 
they're both managed to death, and their prices have gone 
out of sight! 

Dealers today have management and sales systems de- 
signed by some wizard from Detroit (or Tokyo). They've got 
one guy to show you the car, someone else has to approve 
the deal, and yet another to arrange the financing. And that's 
before you own it. After that, if you come back for service, 
you meet another whole cast of characters, and you may 
never, ever again see the crowd who sold you the car. 

As fishing season approaches, one of the few things to re- 
main as it was on that day in 1964 is the brook in back of 
the garage in Chelsea; it will still tumbie by, swollen with 
spring runoff, and, as summer approaches, it will once again 
flow ąuietly. 


Thomas C. Davis has been pursuing a career as a free-lance writer 
in addition to managing the Vermont offices of U.S. Sen. Patrick J. 
Leahy. He is the son of former Gov. Deane C. Davis, also a raconteur 
and writer. 
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(.(.O now may still lie in 
^^^^patches or drift in flur- 
l ^jries," wrote naturalist Ed- 
ward Howe Forbush, "but 
when the bluebird comes we know that 
spring is near." 

That was written half a century ago. 
Since then "the bird that wears the sky 
on its back," as the Indians called it, has 
fallen upon unhappy times. In Vermont, 
as over much of our Northeast, two 
whole generations of humans have 
grown to maturity — and most have 
never seen or heard a bluebird. 

Happily, the situation is beginning to 
change. There's a renewed awareness of 
birds nationwide; one person in two has 
some interest in them nowadays. And 
few species repay that interest morę than 
the bluebird. With the right nest box in 
the right place, it has been discovered, 
there's a good chance you can persuade 
this native Vermont songster to return 
— perhaps right to your own back yard. 

If you happen to be one of the many 
people who have never seen a bluebird, 
you may well wonder what difference it 
makes. The earth will swing its yearly 
circle around the sun whether there's a 
bluebird to tell about it or not. Besides, 
there are plenty of other species: sixty- 
million bird feeders in American win- 
dowsills and dooryards have seen to that. 

This is like comparing a good home- 
cooked meal to fast food on a plastic 
piąte. The other birds are delightful, but 
without the bluebird there is something 


missing. You've got the words, so to 
speak — but you haven't ąuite got the 
musie. 

And it's a part of the "musie" that's 
been absent for years in our annual salute 
to spring. True, there's the drone of the 
first lawnmower, the mutter of tractors 
turning over the soil, and the welcome 
ery of the umpire to "play bali!" But 
missing too long has been a sound like 
nonę other in our fair land: a liąuid war- 
ble, rich with promise, drifting down 
through the air from a far-off mote that 
looks scarcely larger than a fluttering leaf 
in the sky. 

There's morę to a bluebird than just a 
song, however. Its azure back and rusty 
breast are a refreshing sight, indeed, after 
a bleak winter. And one of its most en- 
dearing features is the companionable 
way it shares our dooryards. 

Alighting on a Iow post or wire, the 
bird seans the ground below for inseets. 
There's a flash of incredible blue as it 
drops to earth; then it flies back to the 
same perch with its ąuarry. It does this 
again and again — giving hundreds of 
cutworms, grasshoppers and other in¬ 
seets their comeuppance. And much of 
the time there's that half-whispered, 
churring warble that's about as easy to 
describe as — well, the taste of a peach. 

What has caused the change? If the 
poet's "Bluebird of Happiness" was such 
a welcome herald of spring, how come 
it's so rare when there are morę bird lov- 
ers than ever? 


The answer often lies with the very 
people who wish the bluebird well: you 
and me. We want our countryside nice 
and neat, so we trim up and clean up. We 
cut dead and decaying trees and replace 
hollow old wooden posts with shiny 
metal ones. Thus we destroy thousands 
of potential homes for the cavity-nesting 
bluebird. 

Of course, we couldn't get rid of all the 
dead trees; maladies such as Dutch elm 
disease insure a continuous supply. But 
where we missed making things tough 
for bluebirds, a couple of feathered ras- 
cals have finished the job. The English, 
or house, sparrow and the European star- 
ling are arrogant and pugnacious. More- 
over, both nest in cavities. 

Furthermore, these immigrants stay 
around all winter. Our eastem bluebird 
migrates to Southern New England and 
down to the Gulf Coast. Returning in 
spring, the małe goes about looking for 
a home, but the starling and house spar¬ 
row have already commandeered every 
possible site. 

Faced with such a chilly reception the 
małe bluebird moves on. He goes from 
farm to field, along country roads and 
super highways, parks and pastures. All 
that's necessary for the matę who'11 fol- 
low him in a few days is a dark little 
cubbyhole not much bigger than a grape- 


The bluebird's song is being heard in 
Yennont again, thanks to the many 
bluebird houses Yennonters have built. 


Hope for the 
Bluebird 

Building a Fresh Start For Spring's Blithe Caroler 

By Ronald Rood 
Illustrated by Linda Mirabile 
Photographed by Ted Levin 
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fruit. But every space is taken. 

Even if the bird finds a suitable spot, 
the futurę may not be secure. If the site 
appeals to the starling it may engage the 
smaller bird in uneąual combat. Other 
times the starling muscles its way into 
the nest and refuses to be dislodged. 

The house sparrow, although not ąuite 
the size of a bluebird, may win the fight 
in a morę sinister fashion. It builds a nest 
on top of the bluebird's grassy cup. Bring- 
ing grass and leaves and feathers, it 
places them right over the eggs, the nest- 
lings, or even the body of the parent who 
died defending its young. 

It's not that the bluebird isn't a fighter, 
however, even with a much larger en¬ 
emy. One lady watched as two dogs 
drove a cat up a post on which sat a blue¬ 
bird house. There the cat took refuge un- 
til the birds discovered the mtruder. 
Their attack was so furious the kitty 
leaped to the ground in dismay. Away 
went the unfortunate feline, followed by 
two yelping dogs and a pair of indignant 
birds — across the lawn and out of sight. 

Bluebirds occupy their home for a little 
morę than a month. The three to six blue 
eggs hatch about two weeks after the fe- 
male begins to sit on them. The young, 
blind and naked at first, grow at a frantic 
ratę. They may eat their weight in in- 
sects each day. Within two weeks they 
begin peering through the entrance hole 
at the outside world. A few days later 
they leave the nest. 

If the babies take flight early — say, by 
late June — the female may nest again. 
The małe often cares for the adolescents 
while his matę begins another brood. 
Sometimes those new-grown youngsters 
join in feeding their tiny brothers and 
sisters. In our Southern States the whole 
process may even occur a third time. 

This, theoretically, is how it's sup- 
posed to be: each pair of bluebirds pro- 
ducing as many as a dozen young per 
year. It never works out that way, for 
even without starlings and sparrows 
there are always plenty of contenders for 
space. Wrens, swallows and chickadees 
need nest cavities, too. Cats, sąuirrels 
and raccoons can cut a bluebird family 
short. Sometimes a chipmunk steals the 
eggs and hides them — which doesn't 
help at all. 

With so many problems Sialia sialis 
has been on short rations, indeed. Our 
new understanding of its critical housing 
reąuirements, however, offers the prom- 
ise of a better futurę. Careful studies 
have indicated that an entrance hole of 
1 Vi inches in a nest box will admit a blue¬ 
bird but keep out the bulkier starling. 



How to Help a Bluebird 


A bluebird as a neighbor? It's possible almost anywhere in 
Vermont, even in a city park. As long as there's an open space 
the size of a building lot, you just might be able to attract 
the winsome songster. 

Food is seldom a problem,- there are plenty of insects. Nest- 
ing shelter is morę difficult. Here are a few points to consider 
when making a home for bluebirds: 

1. Be surę to follow directions as to size of entrance hole 
[Wi inches) plus drainage and adeąuate ventilation. Wood 
nearly an inch thick is fine. Roughen the inside surface below 
the hole so the youngsters can scramble out to freedom. 

2. Climbing creatures can be foiled by a "cat guard" or 
flaring metal skirt around the post just below the box. A 
carefully worded label plus a little local education may cut 
down on vandalism. 

3. Put the box out in the open where predators cannot leap 
from nearby bushes. A lone post is better than a tree trunk; 
thus enemies cannot enter from above. Tilt the house forward 
a bit to help shed the rain. 

4 . An unpainted house is fine ; bluebirds are not fussy. If 
you wish to paint, use a light color. Dark paints absorb the 
summer sunshine, making the birdhouse into an oven. 

5. If possible, position the box so the fledgling's first wob- 
bly flight will take it directly to a tree or bush 30 to 50 feet 
away. A baby bird landing in deep grass may never become 
airborne again. 

6 . If a bluebird inspects a box and then flies away, don't 
be discouraged. The małe often makes the rounds of many 
possible sites before returning as much as two weeks later. 
Although a box should be in place before the first of April, 
morę tardy placement may attract a second brood. 

7. When competition from other birds is a problem, place 
a stick in the hole until a bluebird arrives. The minutę you 
see the bird, remove the stick. Thus bluebirds will have a 
chance for an eąual start. 

8 . Then sit back — and, I suppose, you can hope for the 

bluebird. — Ronald Rood 


For morę information on bluebirds and how to build bluebird 
houses, contact: Vermont Audubon Council, Bluebirds Across Ver- 
mont, Box 9, Fiddler's Green, Waitsfield, VT 05673 (Tel: 802-496- 
5767), or North American Bluebird Society, Box 6295, Silver Spring, 
MD 20906 (Tel: 301-384-2798). Please include a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope with inąuiries. 
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Placing thc box at about eye level or even 
lower helps discourage house sparrows, 
as does locating the box away from barns 
and buildings wherc the sparrows con- 
gregate. 

If the bluebird has a yard or garden or 
pasture for a handy insect supply it may 
accept any structure you offer. One 
spring day, hearing a bluebird overhead, 
I feverishly knocked together a few old 
boards, hastily drilled an entrance hole 
and nailed the contraption to an old 
stump. I was astounded when that very 
bird dropped to the makcshift house be- 
fore I had even returned to the back door 
with my tools. 

Makeshift or not, if one box is good, 
perhaps two would be better. If you could 
place the first bird house at the edge of 
an open field, say, wouldn't a second one 
increase chances the bluebirds would 
come? And another and another, as long 
as space would allow? 

Thus began the idea of a whole string 
of bird boxes. And thus began a new era 
for the bluebird. Originally conceived 
and named by Dr. T. E. Musselman of 
Quincy, Illinois, 'The Bluebird Trail" 
had its modest start as early as 1934 with 
25 structures near the Musselman home. 

As the years passed and the plight of 
the bird became apparent, the trail con- 
cept began to take hołd. Audubon Society 
chapters, sporting groups, garden clubs, 
4-H youngsters and hundreds of individ- 
uals set up bluebird trails of their own. 
They rangę along railroads, down coun¬ 
try lanes, around the edges of meadows 
and pastures and graveyards and golf 
courses. 

Now, continent-wide, there's a virtual 
web of trails. Canada has morę than 
2,500 miles of them. Those in the United 
States would easily reach coast to coast 
and back; how much farther, nobody 
knows. Even the North American Blue¬ 
bird Society in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
has no way of counting somebody's five- 
box pathway or a two-mile linę if they're 
not reported. 

Serving as a sort of mother hen to 
many such efforts in our Green Moun- 
tain State is the Vermont Audubon 
CounciPs "Bluebirds Across Vermont." 
This non-profit network encompasses all 
nine National Audubon chapters in thc 
State, but anyone can join. The one-time 
fee is $10 — "or less if you're a little short 
of the cash," says Steven Parren, liaison 
officer for the group. 

"When you join you'11 receive a book- 
let telling how to build a place for blue¬ 
birds. Since results are important, you'11 
also get a form to use in surveying nest 


boxes, plus a list of contact persons in 
the State," Steve told me. 

In their exuberance, people may put up 
a whole battery of boxes. Actually, blue¬ 
birds sąuabble with each other if their 
nests are less than about a hundred yards 
apart, but other species are tolerated. 
Hence it scarcely matters if nests are 
within a stone's toss of each other. The 
Parrens' seven acres 
in Monkton, for in- 
stance, are dotted 
with 30 houses. 

Such togetherness 
may result in a bird 
house population 
that reads like a ros- 
ter of the local zoo. 

Occupants have in- 
cluded chickadees, 
house wrens, nut- 
hatches, swallows 
and titmice — plus 
flickers and wood- 
peckers, which en- 
large the entrance 
hole so it Tl fit. Non- 
feathered guests 
rangę from bats and 
flying sąuirrels to 
tree frogs and mice, 
plus — and I remem- 
ber this well — a 
sąuadron of out- 
raged yellowjackets. 

And how has the 
project turned out so 
far? "Lauren and I 
look into as many as 
300 bluebird boxes a 
year," Steve told 
me, "and this year 
we know of about 30 
fledglings." We cautiously opened the 
side of a house in hopes it would contain 
a second family after last month's brood 
of four ; it didn't. 

Peg and I also visited the Vermont In- 
stitute of Natural Science (VINS) in 
Woodstock. "We can count about a 
dozen new-fledged young," director Sally 
Laughlin said, indicating a few of the 
boxes scattered over the cleared portion 
of their 77 acres, "and we know of about 
twice that many morę." 

A poll of the VINS Staff indicated there 
might be as many as a thousand young 
bluebirds across the State, although this 
was just a guess. Such a number may 
sound impressive, but birds face stagger- 
ing losses from one season to the next. 
Few of them, probably, will survive to 
find homes for families of their own. 
Even with thc help of the 300 members 


of Bluebirds Across Vermont, the song of 
spring is still just a whisper. 

Nevertheless, with the aid of the Ver- 
mont Fish and Wildlife Department plus 
a grant from the Cecil Howard Charita- 
ble Trust, the efforts of Bluebirds Across 
Vermont are on a sound basis. Beside 
those booklets and nest survey forms, the 
group can recommend special volunteer 
speakers and send 
out slide shows — 
the latter for the 
cost of the postage. 

Rebecca Cozzens 
teaches in the Hunt¬ 
ington Grammar 
School. She and her 
husband, David, de- 
cided to encourage a 
local version of 
Bluebirds Across 
Vermont. He cut out 
the parts and they 
assembled a kit for 
each of the schooPs 
65 families. Then 
the youngsters, plus 
family members and 
dozens of interested 
friends, gathered at 
the gymnasium for a 
mammoth box- 
building bash. 

"We got the 
whole town in- 
volved," Rebecca 
told me. "We sold 
bluebird T-shirts 
and put up a big map 
with the location of 
every nest box. You 
should have seen 
that gymnasium: 
hammers and drills and people who'd 
never been in the school before. What a 
lot of noisy fun!" 

The "noisy fun" worked, too. Blue¬ 
birds explore every possible home site in 
the spring; their search was rewarded in 
Huntington. "We had 23 reports of nests 
last year," Rebecca exulted. "The whole 
town had bluebirds!" 

So, for once, there is good news. No 
longer does thc gentle songster have to 
fight its battle alone. We brought on its 
troubles; now we have come to its aid. 
It is just possible the bird that carries the 
sky on its back over those lingering 
patches of snów may again become the 
Bluebird of Happiness, indeed. 


Ronald Rood’s finely crafted wildlife tales 
have graced many books and magazines, in- 
cluding Yermont Life. He lives in Lincoln. 



Other birds are 
delightful, but without 
the bluebird there is 
something missing. 
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VERMONT MOUNTAIN QUARTET 


Summer Sky 


Autumn Sunseł 






Winter Lights 


Spring Corn 


Original Woodcuts 
from Sabra Field 


Capture the essence of the Vermont seasons with these original woodcut prints by 
Sabra Field, one of Vermont's most celebrated artists. These four images were created 
as a set, but each is a handsome work of art in its own right. Using a fine art press, 
glowing inks are transferred from hand-cut blocks to penetrate the special mulberry 
paper. Each unique print measures 15 x 21 inches unframed, and is hand-signed by 
the artist. Buy them singly or as a set, framed or unframed. They'11 make a beautiful 
addition to any home or office. 


TO ORDER, CALL 802-828-3241. Or use the handy order torm between pages 44 and 45. 


Framed 

Summer Sky VMA411 

Autumn Sunset VMB412 

Winter Lights VMC413 

Spring Corn VMD414 

Complete Set VMQ415 


Untramed 

VMA401 

VMB402 

VMC403 

VMD404 

VMQ405 
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Unframed woodcuts $100 each, $400 the set of four. 
Framed woodcuts $150 each, $600 the set of four. 














It's called Travel Vermont. 
And whether you're planning to 
drive Vermont's roads this year 
or just do some arm-chair tour- 
ing, Vermont Life's neio 
travel guide is the way to go. 
Author Andrew L. Nemethy 
traveled the State sampling 
hiking trails, biking and canoeing 
routes, backroad jaunts, 
mountain views, and local foods. 
He talked to innkeepers, 
historians, town clerks and 
Vermonters of all sorts, 
and then wove the best of his 
discoueries into Travel 
Vermont. 

Enjoy tours of 16 regions, 
each with a well-planned route, 


travel vermont 

The Best of the Greeti Mountain State 
By Andrew L. Nemethy 
S l /2 x 11, paper, 136 pages, 
illus., $11.95, TRY031 


TO ORDER YOURS: 

Use the handy order form found 
between pages 44-45, or cali 
802-828-3241 weekdays, 

8:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 


comprehensive information about 
things to do and see, and tips 
on places to stop and linger. 

There are morę than 100 color 
photographs, plus colorful maps 
for each tour, and special sec- 
tions on hiking, bicycling and 
watersports. 

Nemethy's colorful trauel 
articles have appeared in many 
newspapers and magazines, 
including Vermont Life. 

He writes about his home State 
with humor and style. 

A great way for uisitors and 
Vermonters alike to get 
better acyuainted with the 
Green Mountain 
State. 
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WeWrote the Book on Touring\fermont! 
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Vermont 

LANDMARKS 



StAlbans Celebrates 
The Flowof the Mighty Mapie 

By Brian Vachon 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


U p in Franklin County, where mile upon unpopu- 
lated mile of woodland blends gently into Canada 
to the north and dairy farms slope toward the upper 
reaches of Lakę Champlain to the west, spring has 
the potential for going unnoticed. It's a season that 
often is little morę than a promise that the calendar has madę. 
This is a part of Vermont where April showers are usually 
soft and fluffy and where winter can nudge its way elear into 
June. 

In fact, spring is a season that many people in Franklin 
County would barely acknowledge at all, were it not for two 
very specific events. One is an act of naturę, and the second 
is getting to seem that way. 

The first event, of course, is the running of mapie sap. 
Franklin County is prime sugaring country during late March 
and early April, and that an- 
nual occurrence offers farm- 
ers and loggers a welcome 
change of pace. About this 
time of year, people need 
something different to 
do. 

The second event occurs 
in St. Albans, the county 
seat. It's the Capital of Ver- 
mont's mapie industry and 
host to the three-day Mapie 
Festival, which is — among 
many other things — an educational, ceremoniał and, now, 
traditional acknowledgment of the first event. The festival 
is a celebration of the mapie industry and everything it means 
to the people of Franklin County. 

St. Albans is a smali city with good working habits, few 
pretensions and a climate that only occasionally aims to 
please — and almost never in April. But its Mapie Festival 
is a success, has been for over two decades and will continue 
to be, because it 7 s as unassuming and as straightforward as 
the city that serves as host. 

"We stay away from the carnival effect and always have, 77 
says Franklin County forester Sam Hudson, who has served 


The St. Albans Mapie Festival (April 7-9) displays, explains, 
and delights in mapie sugaring. For information, contact: 
Yemiont Mapie Festival Council lnc., Box 255, St. Albans, 
VT 05478 (tel. 802-524-5800). 


as chairman of the festival for each of its 22 years. "We keep 
the festival, first and foremost, a family event. 77 

Of course there 7 s also an arts and craft show that attracts 
exhibitors from all over northern Vermont. There 7 s the "Sap 
Run" footrace, a seven-kilometer dash from Swanton into St. 
Albans that 7 s steadily growing in regional prestige. There 7 s 
the antiąue show, the talent show, the fiddlers 7 contest and 
the Mapie Dance, and the climactic paradę down Main Street. 

But mostly, this three-day festival concentrates on mapie 
sugaring: how it's done, why it 7 s done, and what comes of it. 
Last year, morę than 35,000 people from all over the eastern 
United States and Canada came to share the flavor. And the 
flavor is mapie, straight through to the core. 

Shuttle buses run visitors out to dozens of outlying sugar 
shacks, where folks get a chance to watch sap boil and sample 
sugar on snów. In town, a movie on the history of the mapie 
industry has a continuous run. The pancake breakfast on 
Saturday and Sunday morning ("Saturdays for yisitors and 
Sundays for us," says long-time organizer Bertha Trombley) 
features pancakes, sausage, and syrup by the galion. Proceeds 
go to the Franklin County Association for Retarded Citizens. 
There 7 s a cookbook for sale, offering a collection of recipes 
that feature mapie syrup or sugar in every imaginable 
permutation and some, like "Dog 7 s Tongue Mapie Piekłeś, 77 
mapie meatloaf and even 
mapie pizza, that are a little 
hard to imagine. 

And then of course, 
there's the sticky sweet 
syrup itself. The festival 
marks the occasion for the 
state 7 s official judging for 
purity, ąuality and flavor, 
and sugar makers from 
throughout Vermont vie for 
top honors. 

And what happens when 
the weather doesn 7 t cooperate with this annual extravaganza? 
"That 7 s never been a ąuestion," says Sam Hudson as he pre- 
pares for another festival. "This is our tradition. We don 7 t 
cancel for anything. ” c 


Brian Vachon, now vice president for Communications at National 
Life of Yermont, was editor of Yermont Life from 1972 to 1981. 
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Compiled by> 

Alberta M. Mattson 


S pecial 
i Events 


MARCH 


4: Dream Auction. Prospect 
School, Bennington. Info: 442- 
8333 Bennington Museum 
Opening. Info: 447-1571. 

7: Town Meeting Day. 

11: Model Train Show. 10 a.m.-4 
p.m. So. Burlington Middle Sch. 
Info: 524-4429. 

17 Bondville St. Patrick’s Day 
Paradę. Info: 824-8178. 

18: Vt. Products Display & Sale. 

Mapie syrup, cheeses, jams. Base 
Lodge, Mt. Snów. Info: 464-3333- 

26: Smuggler’s Notch Easter. 

Sunrise service, 5:30 a.m., Ster- 
ling Mtn.; Easter egg hunt, cos- 
tume paradę. Jeffersonville. Info: 
644-8851 Easter Bunny at 
Okemo. Ludlow. Info: 228- 
4041 Mad River Glen Easter. 
Summit service, chicken barbe- 
cue, paradę. Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3551 Mt. Mansfield Sun¬ 
rise Service. Cliff House, 

Stowe. Info: 253-7311. 


APRIL 


7-9: 22nd Vt. Mapie Festival. 

Ans & crafts, talent show, mapie 
exhibits. St. Albans. Info: 524- 
5800. 

8: Vt. Science Fair. Norwich 
Univ. campus, Northfield. Info: 
485-2082. 

23 Green Mt. Dollhouse & 
Miniaturę Show & Sale. 10 

a.m.-4 p.m., Riversidejr. H.S., 
Springfield. Info: 674-5025. 


MAY 


6: Vt. Green Up Day. Info: 447- 
3311. 
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7: Vt. Natural Heritage Festival. 

Animals, exhibits. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Black River H.S., Ludlow. Info: 
885-3267. 

13 Brattleboro May Magie. 

Sidewalk sales, magie show, 
mile race & white water. Info: 
254-4565. 

20: Vermont Bird-A-Thon. 

Dawn to dusk. Statewide. To 
benefit Vermont Institute of Nat¬ 
ural Sciences. Info: 457-2779- 

27: Church Family Fun Fair. 

Booths, face painting, food, 
games. So. Londonderry. Info: 
824-8178 Bennington xMay- 
fest. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Booths, food. 
Info: 447-3311. 


V' 

A 1 


rts& 

Musie 


MARCH 


3-4: Godspcll. 8:15 p.m. Dibden 
Aud., Johnson State College. 

Info: 635-2356, ext. 250. 

3-5: Play On. Dorset Plavhouse. 
Info: 362-2100. 

5: Imago. Dance Mime Movement 
Co., Lvndon Institute Aud. Info: 
748-2600. 

6: Verdi s Reguiem. N. Cong. 


Church, St. Johnsbury. Info: 748- 
2600. 

16 Paulina Stark, soprano. 

Hooker-Dunham Theatre, Brat¬ 
tleboro, 8 p.m. Info: 254-4897. 


APRIL 


7: Vermont Mozart Festival. 

Paris in the ’20s. N.Y. Chamber 
soloists. 8 p.m., lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington. Info: 862- 
7352 Acoustic Reverberation 
2:0. McCarthy Arts Ctr., 8 p.m., 
St. Michaels College, Winooski. 
Info: 655-2000. Education lec- 
ture. Dianę Ravitch, author of 
The Troubled Crusade (1945- 
1980), Dibden Aud., Johnson 
State College. Info: 635-2356, 
ext. 250. 

16: Sagę City Symphony 8 p.m , 
Shaftsbury Sch. Info: 447-0256. 
24: New York Chamber Solo¬ 
ists. 7:30 p.m., Green Mtn. 
U.H.S., Chester. Info: 875-2751. 
29 Bluegrass & Country Musie. 
Weston Playhouse. Info: 824- 
8178. 


MAY 


9: Burlington Oratorio Society 
concert. St. Pauls Cathedral. 8 
p.m. Info: 864-0471. 

11 David Breitman, pianoforte. 

Hooker-Dunham Theatre, Brat¬ 
tleboro, 8 p.m. Info: 254-4897. 
27-28: Bennington Arts & Crafts 
Festival. Chamber of Com- 
merce lawn. Info: 442-9624. 



utdoors 

&Sports 


MARCH 


2- 5: Leam-to-Ski Clinic. Ascut- 
ney Mt., Brownsville. Info: 484- 
7711. 

3- 5: Vt. Special Olympics. Alpine 
and X-C. Sugarbush, Warren. 
Info: 583-2381. 

4: Mt. Mansfield Mogul Contest. 

9 a.m.. Stowe. Info: 253-7321. 
Biarchalon. \-C, archery. As- 
cutnev Mt., Brownsville. Info: 
484-7711. 


Columbine, photograph by Paul Miller 






























Illustration by Sarah-Lee Terrat 


Notę: Ali dates are inclusive. Because the 
listings were compiled last winter, there may 
be changes in times or dates. For additional 
information on Yermont, cali the Vennont 
Travel Division, 134 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602 (tel. 802-828-3236); or visit 
local information booths when traveling 
in the State. To submit events, 
contact the Travel Division. 


Best Bel 



BLUEBERRY HILL PIG RACE 


March 12 marks the 20th running of the annual Blueberry 
Hill Pig Race in Goshen. Since 1968, Blueberry Hill Ski Touring 
Center has run this 10-kilometer cross country ski race as an 
exuberant farewell to winter and hello to spring. The day before 
the race, the center starts roasting a pig that will be combined 
with a mind-boggling pot luck dinner produced from the array 
of contributions brought by racers and spectators. The race, 
which starts at noon, is designed for fun, not cutthroat compe- 
tition. Past events have included mass starts in which skiers had 
to race across a field on foot, leap onto their skis and then ski 
onto the race course. There have been hay bales to jump and 
balloons to tote. After the race comes dinner. And you don’t 
have to race to eat! For information, cali 802-247-6535. 


8 : Mt. Mansfield Appreciation 
Day. Area residents ski free. 
Stowe. Info: 253-7311. 

10- 12: USSA High School Cham- 
pionships. Giant slalom and 
slalom, Mt. Snów. Info: 464- 
3333. 

11- 12: N.E. Junior Champion- 
ship X-C Ski Races. Ages 14- 
18. Craftsbury Nordic Ski Ctr. 
Info: 755-9668. Cystic Fibrosis 
Ski Rally. Skill level pacesetter. 
Sugarbush, Warren. Info: 583- 
2381 Introductory Ski Pa- 
trolling Course. Stratton Mt 
Info: 297-2200. 

12: 20th Blueberry Hill Pig 
Race. X-C. Noon, Goshen. Info: 
247-6535 37th Mad River 
Glen Family Ski Tourn. 

Waitsfield. Info: 496-3551. 

16: Can-Am Games. Bolton Val- 
ley Sports Ctr. Info: 434-2131. 

16- 19. Stratton Mt. Ski Classic. 
U.S. mens pro ski tour, slalom 
& downhill. Info: 362-2100. 

17: Bolton Valley St. Patricks 
Day. Irish musie, night skiing. 
Info: 434-2131. 

17- 19: Sunshine and Lollipops 
Weekend. Ascutney Mt., 
Brownsville. Info: 484-7711. 

18: Craftsbury Sprints. .5 km, 2 
p.m. Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586- 
776"’. White House Triathlon. 
Run, bike, ski. Noon, Wilming- 
ton. Info: 464-2136. Ski and 
Swing Fling. Okemo. Info: 228- 
4041. 

18- 19: Telemark Fest. Eastern 
Championship Race. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Mad River Glen, Waitsfield. 
Info: 496-3551. 

19: Vt. Handicapped Ski Foun¬ 
dation Race. Ascutney Mt., 
Brownsville. Info: 484-7711. St. 
Patrick’s Day Fest. Noon, X-C 
ski frolics. Hermitage ski area, 
Wilmington. Info: 464-3511. 
Craftsbury Spring Fling. 10 
a.m., Nordic Ski Ctr. Info: 586- 
7767. 

25-26: Bolton Valley Easter Spe- 
cial. Kgg hunt, family ski race. 
Info: 434-2131. Easter Week¬ 
end Celeb. Stratton Mt. Info: 
297-2200. 

28-April 2: USSA Freestyle Ski 
Championships. Stratton Mt. 
Info: 297-2200. 

30-April 2: Stratton Interna¬ 
tional Ski Classic. Stratton Mt. 
Info: 297-2200. 


31-April 2: Bolton Valley Spring- 

thing Wknd. Barbecue, musie, 
racing, sugar-on-snow. Info: 434- 
2131. 


APRIL 


1-2: Glade-iator of the Year Mt 

Snów Mogul contest. Info: 464- 
3333. 

2: Craftsbury Mud & Ice Quad- 
rathlon. 10 a.m., ski, mtn. bike, 
canoe, run. Nordic Ski Center. 
Info: 586-7767. 

8 : Trout Season Opens. 

8-9: Mt. Mansfield 49th Sugar 
Slalom. Racing, sugar-on-snow. 
Stowe. Info: 253-7311. 


9: Chamber Challenge Triath¬ 
lon. 10 a.m., Waitsfield. Info: 
496-3409. 

15 -June 3: Fake Champlain 
Trout & Salmon Spring Chal¬ 
lenge. Fishing derbv. Info: 862- 
7777. 


MAY 


6-7: Wildwater Championships. 

Canoe, kayak races. Jamaica 
State Park' Info: 824-8178. 

13-14: West River Water Sports. 
Boating, rafting, tubing. Jamaica 
State Park. Info: 824-8178. 

15 Batten Kill Raft Race. Noon, 
Arlington. Info: 447-0258. 


Iirough llie 

Season 


Fairbanks Museum & Planetar¬ 
ium. Weekends all year. St. 
Johnsbury. Info: 748-2372. 

Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 
Mon., Wed.-Fri. 12-5 p.m., Sat. 

10 a.m.-l p.m. Info: 253-8358. 

• Through April 1: Winter Art: The 
Magie Mirror. 

• April 28-May 20: Stowe Schools 
Student Art Show. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery. Vt. Col¬ 
lege Arts Ctr., Montpelier. Tues.- 
Sun., noon-4 p.m. Info: 223- 
8743. 

• Feb. 3-March 17: "Art of Phan- 
tasy,” works by Norman La- 
Liberte, Bill Brauer and Nicholas 
Hecht. 

• March 31 -May 12: Ronald Slayton 
Retrospective. 

The Bennington Museum. Spe- 
cial Exhibits. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Info: 447-1571. 

• March 1-July 9: American flags. 

• March 1-Dec. 22: Ethnic groups. 

Flynn Theatre for the Per¬ 
forming Arts. 8 p.m., Burling¬ 
ton. Info: 863-8778. 

• March 1: Canadian Brass, from 
Bach to Gershwin and Dixie- 
land. 

• April 25: Shakespeares Love's 
Labour's Lost. 

• April 28: The Flying Karamazov 
Brothers. 

• May 4: Astor Piazzolla, Tango 
Quintet. 

Brattleboro Musie Center 
Chamber Concert Series. W 

Brattleboro Mtng. House. Info: 
257-4523. 

• March 2: Buswell, Parnas, Luvisi 
trio, 8 p.m. 

• April 16: Sanford Sylvan, bari- 
tone, 3 p.m. 

• April 29: Ivan Moravec, piano, 8 
p.m. 

Catamount Arts. 8 p.m. Info: 
748-2600. 

• March 3: Childrens Theater, 10 
a.m. & 1 p.m.; St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 

• March 4: Japanese Kodo drum- 
mers. St. Johnsbury Academy. 8 
p.m. 
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"And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins." 

— SWINBURNE 


What s Next in 
\fermontLife? 

The next issue of Yermont Life gives you what you need to 
make the most of a Vermont summer, an exciting variety of 
features and articles, including: 

Photo-Spectacular: The Fourth of July is the liveliest 
day of Vermont’s liveliest season. Its a time when Vermonters 
celebrate the joys of summer, and festivities burst into life from 
one end of the State to the other. Last summer we sent a team 
of photographers out to every part of the State to record the fun 
and excitement of that day. The result was a midsummer portrait 
of people enjoying the best of the Green Mountains. We’ll share 
the best of those photos — lots of them — with you in our 
summer, 1989, issue. 

Changing Vermont: Recently, a new way of protecting 
important pieces of land in Vermont has been developed. Our 
aniele on land trusts explores their rapid growth, their problems, 
and what they might mean for Vermonts futurę. 

Looking for something to do? We il introduce 

you to the “Great Lakes” of Southern Vermont, and tell you how 
you can find and enjoy them. Our cooking article will show you 
how to keep cool while serving delicious summer meals. In 
addition, you’11 get a selected list of the best of summers array 
of art shows, concens, and unusual events. 

Your summer won’t be complete without the next issue of 
Yermont Life. Don’t miss it! 


• April 5: The Feld Ballet. 7:30 
p.m., Lyndonville Institute. 

• April 27: Shakespeares, Love’s 
Labours Lost. 

Crossroads Arts Series. Rutland 

area. Info: 775-5413. 

• March 3: Jomandi Theatre Co. 

Do Lord Remember Me. 8 p.m., 
Mili River U.H.S, No. Clarendon. 

• March 17: Beausoleil. Cajun mu¬ 
sie. 8 p.m., Rutland H.S. 

• April 7: I Musici De Montreal, 
chamber musie. 8 p.m. Grace 
Cong. Church, Rutland. 

• April 9: Secret Garden, musical. 

1 & 4 p.m., Mili River U.H.S., 

No. Clarendon. 

• April 14: Ralph Stanley’s moun- 
tain musie. 8 p.m. 

• May 5: Chicago City Limits. 8 
p.m., Castleton Fine Arts Ctr. 

Middlebury College Concert 
Series. Mead Chapel. Info: 388- 
3711, ext. 5697. 

• March 5: Marian McPartland 
Duo. 3 p m. 

• March 10: Arditti String Quanet. 
8 p.m. 

• March 17: Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra. Efrain Guigui, direc- 
tor. 8 p.m. 

• April 7: Paul Winter Consort 
members Friesen & Halley. 8 
p.m. 

• April 14: Sanford Sylvan, bari- 
tone. 8 p.m. 

• April 22-23: Mark Kapłan, violin. 
Sat. 8 p.m., Sun. 3 p.m. 

Green Mt. Audubon Naturę 
Ctr. Sugar-on-Snow. Sundays, 
1-4 p.m. Richmond/Huntington 
Rd. Info: 434-3068. 

• March 5, 12, 19, and 26. 

The Vermont Philharmonic’s 
30th Anniv. 4 p.m. Barre Op¬ 
era House. Info: 479-1701. 

• March 5: Giuseppe Lanzetta, 
guest conductor. 

• April 30: Anniversary Spring 
Concert. 

Capitol Chamber Artists. Info: 
537-3151. 

• March 5: Vivaldi, Spring , Bach, 
Wedding Cantata; Vivian Fine, 
Yictorian Songs. 7 p.m., Poult- 
ney H.S. library. 

• April 1: Mozart, A Musical Joke , 
Handel, Water Musie; Leonard 
Kastle, Easter Sonata , Vivaldi, 
Summer. 8 p.m., Benson Comm. 
Hall. 

• May 6: Prokofiev, Peter and the 
Wolf. 8 p.m., Poultney H.S. li¬ 
brary. 
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Shelburne Museum. Info: 985- 
3346. 

• March 5: 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Womens 
History Celebration. 

• March 18: 10 a.m., noon, 1-3 
p.m. Wintering Over. 19th Cen- 
tury winter preparations. 

• May 13-14: Opening weekend, 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. 

• May 21: Walking tours, garden 
show, Morris dancing. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. 

Lane Series. Info: 656-3085- 

• March 9: Arditti String Quartet. 7 
p.m. Ira Allen Chapel, University 
of Vt. 

• March 28: A Yieiu From the 
Bridge. 8 p.m. Flynn Theatre, 
Burlington. 


• April 4: Berlin Chamber Orches¬ 
tra. 7 p.m. Ira Allen Chapel, Uni- 
versity of Vt. 

• May 10: George and Ira Gersh¬ 
win^ My One and Only, 8 p.m. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

Flynn Theatre Student Matinee 
Series. Burlington. Info: 863- 
8778. 

• March 10: Vermont Symphony 
Orchestra (Young Peoples Con¬ 
cert I); 9:30 & 11:30 a.m. 

• March 28: Yiew from the Bridge 
(The Alley Theatre); 11 a.m. 

• March 31: The Secret Garden , 
9:30 a.m. & noon. 

• April 26: The Phantom Tollbooth 
(The Acting Co.); 11 a.m. & 1:30 
p.m. 


• May 19: Vermont Symphony Or¬ 
chestra (Young Peoples Concert 
II); 9:30 a.m. & noon. 

Onion River Arts Council. Info: 
229-9408. 

• March 11: Concert Dance of Bos¬ 
ton. Barre Opera House. 

• March 18: Beausoleil, Cajun 
band. City Hall, Montpelier. 

• April 1: The Lydian String Quar- 
tet. Barre Opera House. 

• April 11: Special school perform- 
ances; The Secret Garden. Barre 
Opera House. 

• April 28: Special school perform- 
ances; The Chestnut Brass. Barre 
Opera House. 

• April 15: Ralph Stanley & The 
Clinch Mtn. Boys. Bluegrass. 
Barre Opera House. 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 

Efrain Guigui, conductor. Info: 
864-5741. 

• March 11: Ruben Gonzales, vio- 
lin. 8 p.m., Flynn Theatre, Bur¬ 
lington. 

• March 18: Mark Nelson, tuba. 8 
p.m., Springfield H.S. 

• March 19: Tossy Spivakovsky, vi- 
olin. 7 p.m., College of St. Jo¬ 
seph, Rutland. 

• May 6: Peter Orth, piano. 8 p.m. 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

• May 12: 8 p.m., Arlington Memo¬ 
riał H.S. 

• May 13: Michael Arnowitt, piano. 
8 p.m., Barre Opera House. 

Vermont College Brunch with 
Bach. Brunch at noon, followed 
by concert; Montpelier. Info: 
223-8740. 

• March 19 and April 16. 

Norwich Univ. Performing Arts 

Series. 8 p.m., Northfield cam¬ 
pus. Info: 223-8740. 

• March 28: Sally Pinkas, piano- 
forte. 

• March 30: Pegasus Players spring 
musical. 

• May 1: Chestnut Brass quintet. 
Musie, Elizabethan to rag-time. 

Oldcastle Theatre Co. 8 p.m , 

Tues.-Sat. Bennington Info: 447- 
1267. 

• April 18-Oct. 21. 

Stowe Performing Arts. 

Wednesday, noon, musie. Com- 
munity Church. Info: 253-7321. 

• May 3, 10, 17, 24 and 31. 
Billings Farm & Museum. 

Opening May 1, daily, 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Woodstock. Info: 457-2355. 

• May 7: Plowing Match. 

• May 28: Spring Farm Fest. 















PRIVATE 
VI EW 


a rtist William Botzow first lived in Vermont when 
he spent part of the fourth gradc at the Landgrove 
/ % Elementary School. Now 43 and a professional art- 
/ % ist who has cxhibited widely, both in Vermont and 

-ł- -M- around the United States, Botzow makes his 

home in Pownal, where he has lived sińce 1983. A trustee 
of the Vermont Council on the Arts, Botzow likes Ver- 
mont's long-standing tradition of individualism and self- 
determination. His 1985 oil-on-canvas, Planter (above) ex- 
presses both simplicity and strength. "My thoughts at the 
time were directed toward the starkness and strength of 
spring, and the very primal act of putting plants or seeds 
in the ground," he said recently. "I don't find spring in 
Vermont a gentle season. Rather, it's a bracing and brave 
one, fuli of contrast and energy." 
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Jay Bailey has his hands fuli of spring 
piglets on the Bailey farmstead in 
Brattleboro. Photograph by Paul Miller. 

































